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THE EXPERIENCE OF MYSTERY: 
REQUISITE FOR THEOLOGY 


By Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan* 


SHOULD LIKE TO ASSUME as true a few notions con- 

cerning the reasons why the content of Catholic faith is 
studied in the college classroom. Among these assumptions are 
the following: that the purpose of teaching is the transmission 
of knowledge; that the perfection of the intellect is teaching’s 
first function, as part of the teacher’s larger hope that the will 
may then choose from among the goods identified to it in that 
process; that sacred teaching basically transmits the divine 
revelation, and after that organizes it, contemplates it, and 
derives further truth from the first deposit, aided by reason and 
the philosophic process; that the primary object of the theological 
knowledge is the Blessed Trinity as man’s last end, and its 
secondary objects all creatures as related to God triune and in- 
carnate; that the college student is trained to habits of prayer 
and moral virtue only mediately and indirectly in the lecture, 
which has as its prime concern a speculative grasp of the divine 
message. 

All these things I assume as true, and I refer the interested 
reader to a paper by Father Gerald Van Ackeren for the laborious 
presentation of theoretical positions which seem to me unassail- 
able. I do not think that college instructors should get into a 
state of nerves over the possibility that students may derive oc- 
casional practical aid for the living of their Christian lives from 
remarks which may fall from their lips during a class hour, any 
more than I outlaw a Catholic Action cell meeting or a sermon as 
part of the Mass liturgy as a fitting place for the transmission 
~~ Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, Ph.D., is an assistant professor of Religious 
Education at the Catholic University of America and assistant dean of its 
College. 

1Gerald Van Ackeren, S.J., “The Finality of the College Course in 
Sacred Doctrine in the Light of the Finality of Theology,” Proceedings of 


the Second Annual Meeting of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine 
(Washington: Dunbarton College of the Holy Cross, 1956), pp. 10-24. 
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of theological profundities. The naturalness of some mutual in- 
terchange of function in these media of instruction seems to me 
just as axiomatic as the notion that a classroom is for learning, 
a chapel for worship, and the world of men the normal scene of 
the active apostolate. The Word who was Wisdom did not 
reprobate in His hearers those acts of the will which happened to 
be spontaneous and direct rather than “mediate and indirect.” 
His spoken revelation provided “first principles,” and it was 
surely His hope that thoughtful listeners should proceed from 
them to further conclusions. If they did so immediately He did 
not restrain them, and I see no need to labor at being unlike Him. 

Nonetheless, the assumption that a considerable measure of 
theological knowledge of the truths of faith is the proper business 
of college doctrine study seems to me past arguing. The ques- 
tion to which this paper will address itself is: Is the study of 
theology as engaged in in today’s college classroom sufficient 
to achieve the ends for which it exists in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum? 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF COLLEGE COURSES IN GOODNESS 


Former Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago has written an essay on “Religion and Higher Educa- 
tion” in which he summarizes his long-held conviction that the 
curriculum of the university should include a knowledge and 
understanding of the principles of morality. Likewise, “It should 
include both natural and sacred theology, for how can a man 
call himself educated who does not grasp the leading ideas that 
since the dawn of history have animated mankind?’? Having 
quoted Newman and Mill (the latter from his inaugural address 
at St. Andrew’s) to the joint effect that the purpose of a university 
is intellectual and not moral, Hutchins proposes along with them 
the need for the university to take religion and morality serious- 
ly, “because there is some discoverable truth about religion and 
morality’"—not by “experiment or any allegedly ‘scientific’ 
means,” but by philosophical inquiry and a revelation that is 
above superstition. Hutchins gives the name “the Great Con- 
versation” to what he considers the best means within the univer- 





2 Robert M. Hutchins, Freedom, Education, and the Fund, Essays and 
Addresses, 1946-1956 (New York: Meridian Books, 1956), pp. 96f. 
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sity framework for exchange of views on the existence of God, 
the nature and destiny of man, and the organization of human 
society. 

Our attention is drawn in this paper not so much to Dr. 
Hutchins’ summary view of education’s task, however strongly 
it may recommend itself, but specifically to his observation that 
courses in “elementary, intermediate and advanced goodness,” 
if provided in the university, seem likely to produce precisely 
the opposite behavior; and to his fairly evident principle that 
higher education cannot hope to make students good by compul- 
sory religious exercises. 


Now Catholic higher education knows of a single compulsory 
religious exercise—the Sunday Mass. There are also compulsory 
morning and night prayers in certain institutions, daily Mass in 
a few, Mass on one day other than Sunday in a number, and the 
annual student retreat in most. No wise educator assumes that 
habits are formed by such enforced attendance which will carry 
over into later life. Those who favor anything at all in the 
nature of required religious practice usually go on the theory 
that since much of academic requirement assumes that the 
student does not readily know or choose what is best for him, 
he should be encouraged and goaded spiritually with the same 
earnestness. He will note the fact adversely, the argument runs, 
if course sequence and degree requirements are prescribed with 
all diligence while in the realm of the spirit no ascetic demands 
are made of him whatever. Moreover, the common experience 
is that when we are put in circumstances conducive to prayer it 
is more likely that we will pray, and we will be indebted (if we 
are of general good will supernaturally) to whoever it was who 
provided these circumstances. 

Let us prescind for the moment from all prescribed chapel at- 
tendance on the Catholic campus and return to the classroom. 
The uselessness of courses directed primarily to the will is uni- 
versally admitted, except by those who teach them. These are 
people almost always unconscious of the fact. Once in a while 
a college will acknowedge the presence on its staff of a rare in- 
dividual who gives the appearance of enjoying the widespread 
respect of students on such terms. An examination of the facts, 
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however, will usually reveal that such successful teachers appeal 
to the emotions and the will much less consistently than is alleged 
of them. Their effectiveness is often to be attributed to some- 
thing else, like holiness or simple goodness. Frequently their 
performance is cerebral but not so tagged—an intellectual ap- 
proach at the level of intellect at which great numbers of their 
hearers are operating. 


SHOULD THEOLOGY BE MORE THAN A PART OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE? 


The question therefore seems to be, not, Should college doc- 
trine study be theologically oriented? nor again, Should theolo- 
gically oriented study be related to student needs and resist- 
ances? The answer to both I take to be an unequivocal yes. 
Rather the question is, How should the systematic examination 
of Scripture, the great dogmas, and Christian moral conduct be 
made a part of real life as well as intellectual life? It may be 
objected that this is not the college’s proper task, that speculative 
truth and not practical decisions is its vocation, that the burden 
of the synthesis is on the student simply because there are things 
no external agency can accomplish for him. Yet the problem 
remains, if for no other reason because the normal college student 
will live a lifetime unconvinced of the fact of “intellectual ends 
in themselves,” or at least their relevance for him. He will clamor 
in whatever mute way for dogma as something lived, and hold 
it against his mater that she was less than alma in her failure to 
convince him that the truth was at the same time way and life. 


One means whereby to attempt the synthesis is to bring much 
of student life into the classroom. Yet in proportion as it comes, 
the evidence is, sacred science goes. The response made by us 
men to the divine call is an integral part of theological science, it 
is true, but as the science becomes more man-centered and less 
God-centered it becomes less theological. When it has lost its 
proper character as this science it has lost its effectiveness. A 
physics or chemistry class is enlivened by examples taken from 
everyday life, but as they multiply the student loses interest. 
Instinctively he knows that the proper task of the particular 
science is something other than the description or even classifi- 
cation of roughly observed data. He expects that data gathered 
at a different level than that of immediate sense will be employ- 
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ed at a level profounder still. Now just as what serves to illumine 
a point briefly in physics or chemistry will not pass for that 
science, neither will attention to transient moral or apologetic 
crises in the lives of students serve as the subject matter of divine 
science, One does not study the wealth of God’s gifts to man for 
the primary purpose of justifying “heavy petting” without sin, nor 
of scoring points off some square-jawed agnostic charmer in a 
lengthy session after the next college dance. Theology is far 
more the study of God and what He has done than it is of man 
and what he has failed to do. 

The first thing to see about the sacraments, for example, is that 
they are abiding pledges of the merciful action of God who has 
“first loved us” and not we Him. “They are all part of the 
downrush of God’s redeeming love, and it is of the nature of 
the sacramental economy that they carry us back into the life 
of God that is love.”"* They must always be viewed as the 
divinely ordained outflow of the Redemption. They exist 
proper homines, it is true, but the important thing about them 
is their relationship, as signs, to the redeeming work of Christ. 
Their author is a divine Person. His purposes in giving them 
are of first importance. They are meant for life more than for 
speculation, and when we speculate on them we do so only that 
they may mean more to us as signs of life through “a particular 
union with the Church of Christ.”* 


THE END OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE TO MAKE MAN BETTER 


It cannot be claimed that theology has become utilitarian be- 
cause it is engaged in for an end beyond the cultivation of intel- 
lect. “Knowledge for its own end” and “truth for its own sake” are 
meaningful phrases for Newman as for anyone else because they 
describe a man’s coming into possession of objective truth and 
thus becoming more all-round human or humane for it. They 
are not watchwords of intellectual sterility with respect to all 
subsequent human action. They do not anticipate that a “voli- 
tional vacuum” will surround the mental processes which have 
thus been perfected. Rather they are pleas for liberal and 





8 J.D. Crichton reviewing Bernard Leeming’s Principles of Sacramental 
Theology in The Catholic Herald (London), Nov. 2, 1956. 
4 Leeming, op. cit. (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1956), p. 355. 
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humane studies in preference to professional or pragmatic ones; 
for the perfection of men as men rather than as technicians or 
doctors. 


Some men study theology so as to teach it or preach it; their 
end with respect to it is practical. But most men study it so as 
to live it (for what is contemplation if not the highest form of 
mental life?) and their end with respect to it is liberal.5 They 
must give real assent and not notional to the truths of faith, in 
other words come in touch with an objective system of divine 
truths told to us and gifts given to us, not some private world of 
religious ideas proper to individuals only and in that sense sub- 
jective. Newman is an Aristotelian in his conception of con- 
templation as the highest function of man. As a Christian he 
would have to translate this into the statement that “man’s true 
purpose ... can only come from the contemplation of objective 
truth”’—in this case revealed truth concerning mysteries, of a 
sort that invites man to holy choices and deeds. Unlike Liberal 
Knowledge the truths of revelation and theology are themselves 
an external grace, an instrument of God disposing the heart to 
acceptance. 

Theology’s task is not to take all the beauty and poetry out of 
the life of grace and put in its place desiccated propositions in 
Latin-sounding formulas. Its purpose is to speak clearly and 
exactly concerning the mirabilia Dei, to propose even further 
truth which was latent in the more generalized truth of God’s 
initial revelation. It hopes to make us better lovers by making 
us keener knowers. There is little need to point out that the 
skilled theologian can be a bad man. If he is such then he has 
pursued his science perversely. It had another end in itself than 
he allowed it to have for him. The “direct end” of Religious 
Knowledge is to make man better, Newman assumes, though he 
is under no illusion that it any more than Liberal Knowledge can 
achieve an immediate healing of wills by contending against 





5 J.H.Newman,Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Educa- 
tion VI, in finem, in Newman, Prose and Poetry, selected by Geoffrey 
Tillotson (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957), p. 462. 

6 The entire section above, though not the application of this phrase, is 
indebted to the illumining estimate of A. Dwight Culler’s The Imperial In- 
tellect made by H. Francis Davis, “Newman, Christian or Humanist?” Black- 
friars, XXXVII (December, 1956), 523f. 
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those giants, the passion and the pride of man.’ 

There has always been some element of lost magic in the at- 
tempt to pursue ideas as far as they will lead us. This condition 
must be presumed the same for advancement in theological 
knowledge as in intellectual knowledge generally. As Newman 
puts it: 

Alas! what are we doing all through life, both as a 
necessity and as a duty, but unlearning the world’s 
poetry, and attaining to its prose! This is our education, 
as boys and as men, in the action of life, and in the closet 
or library; in our affections, in our aims, in our hopes, 
and in our memories. And in like manner it is the edu- 
cation of our intellect.® 

A contemporary, Archibald MacLeish, says something similar 
in a defense of liberal studies which parallels Newman’s. Having 
first quoted approvingly the dictum of Paul Valéry that life and 
truth are disorder, he speaks of the law (as opposed in its method 
to the natural sciences) as something which “tries to impose on 
the disorder of experience the kind of order which enables us to 
live with the disorder of experience.”® The law is very much like 
poetry in what it attempts: 

What poetry tries to do . . . and succeeds in doing, is 
to present experience as it is, which is to say as disorder— 
the incident, the detail, the thing that never generalizes 
out —to present it as it is, but to present it in a form of 
order—the beauty of the single work of art which makes 
the disorder acceptable.? 

The law like poetry, says MacLeish, is engaged constantly in 
building this same strange bridge from actual human life over 
into the kind of generalization which will not be abstracted out of 
it but will impose order on it. It is not a Kantian imposition of 
mental categories so much as a serviceable scheme to manage 
ten thousand imponderables, not least among them the unpredic- 
tabilities of the human will. Far from being subjective it can be 


7 Newman, op. cit., pp. 472f. 
8J.H. Newman, The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated, IV, 


“Elementary Studies” (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1907), pp. 
831f. 
9 Archibald MacLeish in Harold J. Berman, On the Teaching of Law 
in the Liberal Arts Curriculum (Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, 1956), 
. J 
10 Thid. 
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conceived as totally objective in that it is a patient search for 
what is manageable in human affairs, which is then followed by 
action upon that knowledge, just as poetry is a search for what 
is describable. 


How does theology and especially the humanistic or non-pro- 
fessional theology of the college curriculum fit into the concep- 
tions of Newman and MacLeish? It builds a bridge between the 
disorder, frustration and ignorance experienced in human life 
and the Mystery of Christ which is God’s means to set them 
aright. The thoughtful young man and woman will be enabled 
by theological study to relate such truths as the inner nature of 
God, the bounty of the Incarnation, the unspeakable Redemptive 
gift, to their daily experience of human incompleteness and 
siege from without and within. The wisdom that is wiser than 
this world’s will permit, indeed invite, a setting in order of the 
myriad of disparate elements which go to make up life. The 
reconciliation of an estranged world to God is a thing already 
radically done by Christ Jesus. The student must meditate on 
this reconciliation as something done and yet undone, for Christ 
crucified, buried, and risen is not effectively the world’s Savior 
until a world of men accepts the gift. Act by conscious act, the 
believer must impose the Christian meaning of the world upon 
that world, for it does not have such a meaning by God’s will 
only but by man’s as well. Having learned the divine purpose 
in contemplative wisdom the student has acquired the obligation 
to respond in practical wisdom. God sends forth His loving word 
in expectation of response. As the rain and snow give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater, so does He not expect the word 
from His mouth to return to Him fruitless without having ac- 
complished the purpose for which He sent it. 


THEOLOGY AND A LACK OF EXPERIENCE 


The special difficulty attending the study of sacred doctrine 
in college is that it is often engaged in quite apart from any 
practical experience of the facts to which it relates. Lack of 
experience in students is unavoidable, and only time can remedy 
the difficulty that much that is proposed to them formally is im- 
perfectly received; they simply have not lived long enough to 
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experience the need for this knowldge. In a sense the problem 
is insoluble. 

Sir Richard Livingstone says, following Aristotle, that mathe- 
matics or music can be studied fruitfully in youth but not politics 
or philosophy. “The young are not fit to be students of politics 
because they have no experience of life and conduct, and it is 
these that supply the premises for the subject-matter of this 
branch of thought.”!! Mathematics and music, on the other 
hand, because of their very abstraction from life, are within 
youth’s competence. Newman speaks in his Grammar of Assent 
of our incapacity really to understand “mental facts of which we 
have no direct experience.” What facts are these with regard 
to the incapacity of the college student in sacred science? In 
the first place, although they have known temptation and disap- 
pointment college people frequently have not yet known the 
depths of sorrow or the limitations of the human condition. To 
most of them life has still been very good. Moreover they often 
do not know sin at first hand; I mean degradation, and in many 
cases not even direct revolt. Passion and careless selfishness, 
yes, but not great sin. They cannot in consequence know all that 
God has done for man because they do not know His starting- 
point. A humanity healed is within their comprehension but 
not healed of what ills. Cultures entirely cut off from Christian- 
ity are usually foreign to them; so are persons who hold the clas- 
sical Christian heresies passionately; so is Jewry as a vibrant re- 
ligious thing, so that the mystery of Israel must be proposed 
to them with the realization that it is something of which they 
have only a dim awareness. 

Far more important than lack of experience of life, however, 
is their lack of experience of Christian mystery. After all, theo- 
logy like any science is a development in the abstract of data 
available from another source. That primary and indispensable 
source is sacred liturgy, and most of them have not had the op- 
portunity to drink from its pure stream. They have, of course, 
participated in the Mystery of Faith from earliest childhood, and 
with a real participation not an imperfect or substitute one. 
“11 Aristotle, Eth. Nic., i, 3, 5 (McKeon translation, 1095a), quoted by 


Sir Richard Livingstone, On Education, “An Ignored Educational Principle” 
(New York: Macmillan, 1945), p. 8. 
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Devout offering of the Mass and reception of the Eucharist is 
the highest form of partaking in the Church’s sacrifice, and at 
this they are familiars. What they have not been able to do for 
the most part is be in touch with those riches of the spoken word, 
primarily Scripture but also the great sacrament and sacramental 
texts, which make clear to the Christian all that he does when he 
joins with his fellow-baptized in a worship act. They have per- 
formed great actions in union with Christ without being fully 
conscious of the greatness or the union. The commerce between 
heaven and earth which it is theology’s business to examine they 
have been engaged in with a kind of detachment, a remoteness 
which serves to make the further examination not especially at- 
tractive. 

In place of Christian mystery lived they have had an overdose 
of Christian mystery described and dismembered. They have 
almost been spoiled for theology by exposure to its conclusions 
from early childhood. Its first principles remain a terra incog- 
nita. Frequently it is asked why the college freshman cannot 
launch on a theological sequence if he has spent twelve years 
in Catholic schools. Does not a sound catechetical foundation 
prepare for that? It does if it has been solidly biblical and litur- 
gical. Theology can build on that. If work in the lower schools 
has itself been theological, then the college’s first task is to teach 
the Bible (both testaments), and share with incoming students 
their lost heritage of what happens at the altar, the font, the 
sickbed, behind the processional cross, in choir. 

No other course in college chooses to handicap itself as theo- 
logy does. The scientist will not teach a purely lecture course; 
he demands well-equipped labs so that students may have some 
experience of the realities involved. Nursing students go on 
ward duty, interns into surgical situations, civil engineers off to 
summer camp. The time and expense involved are considerable 
but there simply is no other way for these young people to 
master their science. Verbal abstractions will multiply to no 
especially good purpose unless the realities described are ex- 
perienced. You do not attack theoretical problems with zest until 
you have come to identify ¢hem as problems and come to care 
about an answer. 
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Similarly, it is quite out of the question for any minds but those 
most devoted to spiritual things to care about the problems of 
theology unless the awareness of mystery arises in them in the 
normal way. What can the meaning of this psalm be in this 
place? What is the “medicinal grace” the postcommunion pray- 
ers keep pleading for, and how does it operate in response to 
any given reception of the Eucharist? 

The college teacher of sacred doctrine at present—I generalize 
broadly but quite confidently—works under the severest handi- 
cap of anyone on the college staff. He describes sunsets to the 
blind, symphonies to the deaf. The college chapel and a 
hundred parish churches are providing the sacramental Body 
of Christ and His sacrifice to most of his students, he must 
presume. God's living word is being proclaimed there, again 
the presumption is. In an academic situation where very little 
is left to chance—class attendance, library use, laboratory re- 
ports, ROTC drill—this great matter is left entirely to chance. 
That under perfect conditions and in the heartland of the college 
day the community as a community should have direct experi- 
ence of Christian mystery seems so evident that one wonders 
how it can be missed. With day or boarding students it is the 
same problem, only requiring different solutions. Are we back 
to the compulsory chapel attendance which Dr. Hutchins says 
accomplishes nothing? Hardly that. This community Act is the 
place to which one freely repairs or does not as he chooses: in 
competition with nothing, with a function for all, the faculty 
and especially the clerical faculty (who have already celebrated ) 
there out of conviction, the Gospel of Christ purely expounded 
from the pulpit. These are the raw data of theological science 
which have some chance to make its students care. 


Acording to a recent NEA repori, the average salary of 
public elementary and secondary school teachers is $4,055. 
Some 5 per cent, or more than 100,000, are paid under 
$2,000. The majority of the teachers are married. 

















ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE TRAINING 
OF MISSIONARIES 


By Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J.* 


ide equ SEEMS TO BE extremely little literature (a) on 
the method of teaching an area course, (b) on the peda- 
gogy of anthropology in general, and (c) on the application of 
athropology to the training of prospective overseas personnel 
of any kind. 

Hoebel remarks on the general lack of interest of anthro- 
pologists in education and pedagogy. The use of the concept of 
culture in the training of British and American administrators 
and technical assistance people is briefly mentioned in several 
articles to which I shall make reference in the course of this 
paper. The only formal study of which I am aware concerning 
overseas personnel is that by Sayre and Thurber.” 

This paper is a discussion of a specific experiment involving 
the application of anthropological training to the preparation of 
American Catholic missionaries for overseas duty. 

It might be appropriate to mention here the fact that there are 
some five thousand American Catholic missionaries, in every 
country of the globe outside of the United States and the Iron 
and Bambo Curtains. Even though they have religion as the 
primary goal of their activities, they are, willy-nilly, agents of 
cultural change in general. The anthropological training of the 
some hundreds who go out to mission fields each year is, there- 
fore, a matter of general importance, and not simply of sectarian 
interest. 

The directives of the Catholic Church for missionaries are 
clear, and demand that these missionaries labor to build up the 





* Rey. J. Franklin Ewing, S. J., is director of the Institute of Mission 
Studies of Fordham University. 

1—, Adamson Hoebel, “Anthropology in Education,” Yearbook of 
Anthropology (New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, 1955), pp. 391-395. 

2 Wallace S. Sayre and Clarence E. Thurber, Training for Specialized 
Mission Personnel (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1952). 
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structure of the visible Church in a native context. To this end, 
the missionaries should be aware of the indigenous culture of the 
country in which they work, and aware of the numerous implica- 
tions of the fact that they come from a different culture. This 
awareness involves the structure of the culture, the integration 
of culture, and an empathy with the native psychology, to men- 
tion but a few important considerations, if the missionary is to 
impart instruction to and educate people whose psychological 
attitudes may be very different. Because these missionaries are 
American, their inevitable effect as unofficial ambassadors of the 
United States is also considerably affected by their cultural 
awareness. 

The specific experiment here described is that of the Institute 
of Mission Studies at Fordham University. It was inaugurated 
in 1958. We now have, therefore, four sessions of experience. In 
addition to the actual prosecution of the formal classes, we 
have other sources of information and opinion: a great deal of 
informal consultation with mission experts, answers to question- 
naires given to students and faculty, and a sampling of opinion of 
missionaries actually in the field by means of a questionnaire on 
the subject of the training of missionaries. 

In this discussion, we shall (1) set forth certain background 
conditionings of our Institute; and (2) describe its current opera- 
tion. 


BACKGROUND CONDITIONING OF THE INSTITUTE 


Basic similarities of problem.—When we compare the prepara- 
tion of Government special mission personnel and of American 
Catholic missionaries, a great similarity in problem and in thinking 
appears. I cannot resist inserting here a quotation from Sayre 
and Thurber, which with the change of two words is as well our 
motto as it should be of Government trainers: “The overseas 
work of the United States is not a job for willing and able 
amateurs; it is a job for well-trained professionals.”* 

Sayre and Thurber spend the major portion of their mono- 
graph in analyzing the then current training programs of the 
Mutual Security Agency, the Overseas Information Program, the 





8 [bid., p. 55. 
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Point-Four Training Program, and the Public Health Training 
Program. 

In their final assessment of Government training programs, the 
authors state that four main categories of information should be 
emphasized in the training curriculum. These are: (1) the 
United Nations system; (2) the basic objectives of United States 
foreign policy; ((3) the programs and organization of the 
agency to which the mission is attached; and (4) the basic 
cultural, social, economic and political factors in the overseas 
area where the mission will be carrying out its assignments. A 
final remark is significant: “These categories of information 
are of approximately equal importance, though special emphasis 
may be placed upon the fourth.”4 

Quite independently of any Government experience in train- 
ing people for foreign work, we had decided that the concepts 
and methods of cultural anthropology should form the solid core 
of our training in the Institute of Mission Studies. Points 1 to 
3 of Sayre and Thurber are already taken care of, for our mis- 
sionaries, by their training in Catholic doctrine and practice, and 
by their indoctrination in the particular spirit and methods of 
their own specific communities. Thus, a teaching group would 
have training in education, a medical community would be pre- 
pared in medical mission methods and techniques. 

Specific problems of Catholic sending societies—There are 
other basic problems in common for both Government and 
missionary training which we could mention. One is the dif- 
ficulty experienced in convincing the managers that special 
training is needed. There is much more awareness of this need 
now on the part of mission superiors than there was a few 
years ago; but further progress must still be made. 

A major complicating factor in our planning for missionary 
training is the variety and number of mission-sending societies. 
“Mission-sending societies” is tautological and vague, but was 
intended to be both. There are many missionary societies, in the 
sense of groups which supply materials for the missions. Therefore, 
the word “sending” was added, to make it clear that these were 
societies that sent missionaries into the field. These societies are 
technically of many kinds. There are Orders, such as the Fran- 


4 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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ciscans or the Dominicans; Congregations, such as the Society of 
the Divine Word or the Medical Mission Sisters; there are secular 
Institutes (members of which do not take vows), such as the 
Maryknollers or the White Fathers; and there are lay societies, 
such as the Grail or the International Lay Auxiliaries. All of 
these are bodies authorized by the Church, each with its own 
particular specialty and spirit. 

Of these societies, there are three that have over four hundred 
members in the missions fields. There are four societies that have 
between forty and one hundred; there are forty-eight that have 
between ten and thirty-nine; and there are fifty-four that have 
between one and nine missionaries in the foreign fields. These 
figures are as of the beginning of 1956.5 Thus we have a few 
societies with many missionaries abroad, and a large number of 
societies with a few missionaries abroad. 


We have a spectrum of training possibilities, simply because 
of variation in size. The larger societies can afford the personnel 
for the necessary faculty, the smaller cannot. A few societies 
have formal training programs, but agreement among the socie- 
ties with regard to these programs is small. 

A great variety of specific aims and activities among the 
societies also complicates the picture. A very large number of 
missionaries are doing educational, medical, administrative, so- 
cial welfare, and other types of work. Even work “in the bush” 
requires much more specialization than heretofore. It is difficult 
to find a method which would be tailored for all such possible 
students. 

Another practical difficulty is the fact that there are relatively 
few societies that are uniquely dedicated to mission work. The 
majority—by far—are predominantly occupied with labors in 
the United States, a smaller percentage of members being sent 
abroad. It need hardly be mentioned that the psychological 
differences between the sundry societies, on this score, are great. 

Finally, we should remark that the nature and advantages of 
cultural anthropology are only gradually being appreciated by 
the Superiors of the various societies, It is also true that so many 


5 “U.S. Catholic Overseas Missionary Personnel, January 1, 1956” 
(Washington, D.C.: Mission Secretariat, 1956). 
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missionaries go to cities and towns, that elements of sociology, 
economics, political science, must be added to the detailed in- 
struction of prospective missionaries. 


On the credit, if informal, side of the ledger, we should note 
the fact that considerable information concerning mission areas 
is disseminated among prospective missionaries by returned mis- 
sionaries, magazine articles and letters from the field, and the 


like. 
CURRENT OPERATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


Thinking our way to the area course——The key word in our 
propaganda for the Institute has become “practical.” This is not 
merely a hypocritical or advertising word. We feel that the 
training of a missionary should be practical, and that both 
theoretical concepts and individual facts and techniques drawn 
from anthropology contribute to our goal. 

In terms of the application of anthropology to the education 
of a missionary, we feel that the area course is the essential 
instrument for us. 

However, our first proposal to a discussion group of experien- 
ced missionaries was that we set up a course in cultural anthro- 
pology for all students. This was voted down, not on theoretical 
grounds so ‘much as for practical reasons. While admitting the 
obvious advantages of such a course, the group felt that it would 
be impossible to “sell” it. 

Considered as the only anthropology to which the student 
would be subjected, there are educational difficulties against a 
general course in cultural anthropology. 


Thus, Sayre and Thurber write: 


One of the principal handicaps to present training ef- 
forts is the lack of any generally accepted doctrine, 
concept, or standard to serve as a guide in shaping train- 
ing programs and selecting training materials. So far 
as any single concept has emerged, it is the need for 
understanding intercultural relations. This, we believe, 
is a valid concept that has provided training programs 
with new insights. In some programs we believe, 
however, that the presentation of the concept of inter- 
cultural relations has been too abstract and academic 
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and too little related to concrete region, country, and 
operational situations.® 


Hall writes a very interesting paper concerning training of 
special mission personnel for the United States Government, and 
suggests, at the end of it, that “microculture” is more readily 
understandable by the layman, and a more profitable vehicle for 
his training, than more theoretical discussions of the concept of 
culture and the language.’ By this he means presenting the 
trainees with specific situations of the sort they will meet in the 
particular culture or their field of endeavor. 

Macgregor emphasies the inculcating of the culture concept 
in the Foreign Service Institute in Washington.® According to a 
schedule kindly sent me by Dr. George Trager, in 1953, the non- 
language hours (75 of a total of 145) were divided as follows: 
General and Practical, 24; Cultural, 27; Area, 24. 

Kennard and Macgregor mention as a most promising devel- 
opment in the Foreign Service Institute the formation of a small 
corps of area specialists.? Forde describes the programs set up 
at Oxford and Cambridge for intending members of the Colonial 
Administrative Service: “ . . . the general principles of social 
Institutions of the peoples of the region within which they are 
expected to work.”!° 

Ehrich remarks in connection with an area course on the 
Islamic World, in which he joined with a political scientist: “The 
function of the anthropologist is to present the cultural back- 
ground and its effect upon the outlook, attitudes, and affiliations 
of the individual, as well as on the life of the individual with re- 
gard to his immediate surroundings.”™ 





6 Sayre and Thurber, op cit., p. 71. 

7 Edward T. Hall, “Orientation and Training in Government for Work 
Overseas,” Human Organization, XV, 1 (Spring, 1956), 4-10. 

8Gordon Macgregor, “Anthropology in Government,” Yearbook of 
Anthropology (New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, 1955), p. 426. 

9E.A. Kennard and Gordon Macgregor, “Applied Anthropology in 
Government: United States,” Anthropology Today, ed. A. L. Kroeber 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 838. 

10 Daryll Forde, “Applied Anthropology in Government: British Africa,” 
Anthropology Today, ed. A. L. Kroeber (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), p. 841. 

11 Robert Ehrich, “Anthropology in a Liberal-Arts Curriculum,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXV (1954), 357-362. 
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Professor Felix M. Keesing has kindly allowed me to use ideas 
from a personal communication, concerning the School of Naval 
Administration at Stanford University.12 Professor Keesing was 
the dean of the anthropologists on our Institute’s staff the first 
summer, and his important contributions to our preliminary and 
subsequent thinking are gratefully acknowledged. 

Of course, SONA had five months, compared with our summer 
school, in which to schedule training. However, Professor Kees- 
ing, as we do, asks for a year’s time. The basic concept of SONA’s 
training was that it was problem-orientated. As the various 
categories of administrative problems come up for discussion, 
the principles of anthropology are presented appropriately. 

An interesting parenthesis may be inserted here. Three years 
ago we sent out a questionnaire to a sample (750) of American 
Catholic missionaries now in the field. We asked them a number 
of questions concerning the courses they had taken, and the 
training they wished they had had before entering on their 
foreign careers. Specifically with regard to the area course 
(which was described to them) over 80 per cent would have 
liked to have had the advantage of such a course. The percentage 
would have been higher, except for our ineptitude in describing 
the course (for instance, we realized later we had left out re- 
ligion! ). 

To get back to our own local discussion of the format of train- 
ing. After the general course in cultural anthropology had been 
disposed of, as the sole source of training, a second proposal was 
considered. This would be to have a course in cultural anthro- 
pology which would precede, by a little, the discussion of a 
specific aspect of the areas, for example, social organization. 
Thus we could be sure that general principles (which we con- 
sider absolutely necessary in intelligent training) would be 
learned, and also pertinent applications of a practical nature. 

Difficulties against this procedure were several. The general 
principles course would add to the scholastic load, which would 
be already heavy. There are other subjects to be taken, as we 
shall list them later. And each area man would want to work 





12 Felix M. Keesing, “Experiments in Training Overseas Administrators,” 
Human Organization, VIII, 4 (Fall, 1949), 20-22. 
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out his own syllabus, to answer the exigencies of his own area. 
It is true that these syllabi, by the very nature of the case, have 
shown considerable similarity, but every one has been different 
in a minor way. We hesitate to force all area courses into an 
exactly identical mold. 
I personally think that something like the following outline of 
a general course could be adopted by the area specialist also. 
The headings are those which I have proposed previously, and I 
see no reason to change them.*® 
1. Introduction: Concept of Culture. 
2. The Human Body. 
3. The Habitat. 
4. Technical Organization. Including Concepts from 
Economics. 
Social Organization. 
Political Organization. 
Language. 
Art 


5 

6 

7 

8 . 

9. Philosophy and Religion. 
10. The Integration of Culture. 
11. The Operation of Culture. 
12. The Individual and Culture. 
18. Field Techniques. 

The only notable omission on the list might be history of the 
area, particularly of a civilized area. This could be placed first, 
or come after the Habitat. 

No. 7—Language—is not a topic on which our area course in- 
structors could or should spend much time. The reasons: each 
area is large, and usually involves several languages; we simply 
do not have time in a summer school for intensive language 
training. 

There are existing institutions in this country and in the 
mission fields (the latter being more important) for the training 
of missionaries in the language of the country. 

Our actual breakdown (until other needs are developed) of 
the mission world into areas is as follows: 

West and Central Africa 
South and East Africa 


13 J, Franklin Ewing, “Applied Anthropology for the Missionary,” World- 
mission, II (1951), 105-107. 
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Hindu India 

Japan 

Middle America: From the Rio Grande to South America, 
and the Islands of the West Indies 

Middle America: English Speaking Countries 

The Moslem World 

South America: Spanish-speaking 

South America: Portuguese-speaking 

Oceania 

The Philippines 

Southeast Asia 

Mission Areas of the United States 

Advanced Area Courses. 

It has been an ironclad principle of our Institute that the social 
scientist and the missionaries involved in instruction should 
have done actual field work in the area under consideration. 

With regard to scheduling, a canvass of the faculty showed a 
decided preference for a horizontal split of the classes, so in 
1954 and 1955 the anthropologist and the missionary each had 
an hour a day. It is obvious that such a framework demands good 
integration between scientist and missionary. We did not reach 
the ideal in this regard, but we tried. 

During the faculty meetings of 195&, it was suggested (first 
by a missionary ) that the time be divided up so as to give more 
time to the social scientist. Our final decision for 1956 was as 
follows. Each area course (4 points) is directly under the charge 
of the social scientist. The missionary and the social scientist 
work out their own schedule, according to which the missionary 
is called in to lecture on the special topics of his interest from 
time to time, the total number of his hours not to exceed fifteen. 
It is interesting that the need of more time for the social scientist 
has been expressed not only by him, but by the missionary. 

Should the area course consist of lecture and discussion ses- 
sions, or should we make maximum use of the socio-drama type 
of teaching? Thus far, our instructors have exhibited no enthu- 
siasm for socio-drama. It must be remembered, in this respect, 
that we have only six weeks; perhaps our instructors feel that 
they can use the time more profitably in emphasizing basic facts 
and basic principles which will need application to specific sit- 
uations by the missionaries, but that the missionaries will have to 
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make the applications. I should like to invite discussion on this 
point. 

The general outline we gave in the past for the guidance of 
the missionary is contained in the following course description, 
and may interest the reader: 

Part II of each area course will be given by an ex- 
perienced missionary who is thoroughly familiar with 
the missionary aspects of the area. This part of the 
course will attempt a synthesis of general missiological 
theory and the findings of area anthropologists. It will 
include a historical survey of the Church’s mission activ- 
ity in the area, a statistical summary of the present pic- 
ture there, and a detailed investigation into all the phases 
of Catholic life and Catholic organization in the par- 
ticular mission. The professor will give a description 
of the actual status of the mission personnel, hierarchy, 
clergy, religious; the lay population, and the poten- 
tialities for local lay leadership; numbers and types of 
Catholic schools and colleges; hospitals, clinics and 
similar facilities; Catholic use of the press, radio and 
television; Catholic interest in the economic status of 
the people, credit unions, cooperatives, labor organi- 
zations and farmer groups; the direct apostolate, preach- 
ing, catechesis, study groups, sodalities and other special 
organizations for men and for women; support of Church 
activities from the local population and from home; 
condition of Church buildings; attitudes of government 
and other non-Church groups towards the missionary; 
promotion of vocations. 

Other courses—For the purpose of this article, the courses 
other than area courses may be summarily described, in order to 
round out the picture of our Institute. 

The author offers a course entitled “Intercultural Human 
Relations.” The name was adopted because of the fear that many, 
including mission society superiors would think that “Anthro- 
pology” denoted only the digging up of old bones! It is an in- 
troduction to cultural anthropology with special reference to the 
missionary. It is offered for those who do not yet know to what 
part of the world they may be sent. It also supplies necessary 
instruction for those who are destined to parts of the world not 
covered by current area courses, which we try to rotate in a 
three-year cycle. In this latter case, use is made of the biblio- 
graphies available for the areas of their interest. 
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We should mention here that one thing we inexorably demand 
of each social scientist is an annotated bibliography, a basic 
tool for the beginner and for more advanced students alike. 
Such bibliographies have been prepared on every area ever 
treated in the Institute. They offer the possibility to the student 
of continuing his own education in the area, either before or 
after arriving in it. 

Following Intercultural Human Relations, we offer a survey, 
“Contemporary World Missions.” This course, reviewing the 
Catholic missions of the whole world, puts any particular mis- 
sion in perspective, and takes the place of the missionary in the 
area course. 

The purely missiological courses, both fundamental and ad- 
vanced, are very much in keeping with the anthropological of- 
ferings. In addition to describing the various techniques to be 
employed by missionaries, they inculcate respect for indigenous 
cultures, and are emphatic on the subject of such adaptation to 
native customs and beliefs as may be compatible with Catholic 
doctrine. 

We may add here a small note of explanation, concerning mis- 
siology, the science of the missions. This science has become 
more unified and more important of recent years. It employs 
the principles of theology, the directives of the Popes, of the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (the Committee of Cardinals 
concerned with the missions), the historical data on missions, 
and the data of many ancillary sciences in the formulation of 
general principles. In the forefront of the ancillary sciences is 
anthropology. There are two Doctors of Missiology associated 
with the Institute. 

Considering the innumerable languages of the world open to 
the missionary (often two or more to an area), and, on the other 
hand, the importance of language, we have settled for a course 
in General Linguistics (2 points), which may be popularly 
described as “how to learn any language.” We may note that 
this, essentially, was the answer of the School of Naval Adminis- 
tration to the fact that Navy officials would not appoint men 
to specific areas until the last minute. Furthermore, officers who 
were assigned to a specific station several weeks before they 
finished their SONA course, did private work in the specific 
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language of their area. Other considerations regarding language 
training have already been mentioned in this paper. 

Initially we offered a number of elective courses, which in- 
volved such topics as: The Canon Law of the Missions, Catech- 
etics, Medical Problems, Education, and the like. We still offer 
some such, but in 1956 we substituted for most of them a single 
elective, entitled “Practical Mission Problems,” in which promi- 
nent mission problems are discussed for some five hours each 
by an expert. The several problems are treated from the point 
of view of the missionary who will not be an expert in, let us 
say, medical mission work. One of the many reasons for this 
combination elective is the fact that we seem to get our stud- 
ents only for one summer; therefore, the offering of electives for 
those who come the second time is superfluous. 

Advanced area courses (paralleled by a course in advanced 
missionary anthropology) are offered for missionaries who are 
home on furlough. These people are serious students, who usually 
know what they want to study because of a felt lack of informa- 
tion. 

We presume a number of miscellaneous incidentals. Among 
these are: visits to Museums, audio-visual aids, special lectures, 
and so forth. We might mention the fact that our Institute 
courses are integrated with a special M. A. program for mis- 
sionaries in Sociology-Anthropology. We hope that this program 
will yield not only social science experts in the mission fields, 
but also improved training schools in these fields. 


Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren received an 
honorary doctorate of laws last month from Villanova 
University. 


More than 46 per cent of New Jersey students go out- 
side the State for college education. 


Tuition and board rates will be increased at St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa, next fall. Tuition will 
be $250 and board $250 a semester. 











THE CHILD’S EMOTIONAL HEALTH 
AND THE TEACHER 


By Urban H. Fleege* 


A LMOST EVERYONE TODAY agrees on the importance of 
building up and safeguarding sound mental health in 
children, but, paradoxically, too many parents and teachers still 
act unwisely in dealing with the emotional problems of their 


children. 


Here is the situation today: One out of every ten of the nearly 
15,000 babies born every day in the U. S. will go “off the beam” 
mentally before his life’s course is run. Mental patients today 
occupy more beds than all the rest of the patients in the hos- 
pitals in America put together. Over three-quarter million 
patients are in U. S. mental hospitals and well over one-third of a 
million more would be there if there were sufficient place; and 
this does not refer to many others whom we jokingly say belong 
in a mental institution. Over one-quarter million new patients 
enter mental hospitals yearly. One in six of these recovers com- 
pletely. An additional one in three is improved. Many of these 
are youth: one out of every eight mental patients in the U. S. is 
in his teens. What is disturbing about this whole problem is the 
fact that over half of these cases could have been prevented had 
the victims followed simple rules for controlling their emotions. 


Most of us recognize those who are seriously maladjusted but 
too many of us fail to realize that those who are extremely 
sensitive, who interpret all criticism as referring to self, who 
cannot bear to hear others praised, who pout and fly off the 
handle readily, who always insist on having their own way, 
who constantly feel misunderstood and unappreciated, who 
frequently have extreme moods (one day riding the crest of a 
wave of enthusiasm and the next day down in the slough of 
despair), who have no confidence in themselves—all of these 
are examples of maladjusted personalities and bear the marks 


* Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., is associate secretary of the College and 
University Department of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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of candidates on the way to a mental institution unless such 
behavior is checked. 

Who has sound mental health? Anyone who is capable of at- 
taining and maintaining satisfactory human relationships. Any- 
one who reacts satisfactorily in meeting the numerous problems 
and difficulties that cross one’s daily path. 

Mental health is not something that happens or develops 
automatically. It is not a free gift. It is an achievement—the 
result of consciously directed effort in applying a few common- 
sense rules for safeguarding mental health. 


EMOTIONAL DIFFICULTIES COMMON TO CHILDREN 


Since mental health as well as the lack of it has its foundation 
early in life, it is well for teachers and parents to appreciate the 
emotional difficulties which children have. It is very important 
that a teacher realize that one or several of her children (in an 
average class of 30) are suffering from emotional tensions which, 
if not dealt with wisely, will ultimately lead that person to a 
mental institution. In every class there are those who feel 
unwanted, unloved, who experience feelings of jealously, who 
harbor resentments, who suffer from a variety of fears and anx- 
ieties, who lack confidence in themselves. In every class there 
is one or several children who feel insecure. As a result of this 
emotional tension the child’s normal development is hampered 
—both physically and mentally. This unnecessary emotional 
tension interferes with his digestion, with his health, his sleep, 
with his behavior, with his school work; it is manifested in poor 
study habits and an inability to concentrate. Emotional tension 
is also reflected in the personality pattern which becomes char- 
acteristic of the child. 

In many classrooms over 50 per cent of the children claim 
that one or several of their teachers do not understand them. 
In every class several children feel that either one or both their 
parents do not understand them. These disturbing tensions lead 
to feelings of insecurity—which in turn render the child still 
more emotionally disturbed—leading to further difficulties in 
the areas of concentration, digestion, health, behavior, personal- 
ity development. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO EXPERIENCE AND EXPRESS AFFECTION 


The most damaging and serious effects on the child come 
from his being deprived of opportunities to experience affection. 
Deprivation of love and opportunity to express love have serious 
effects on the personality development of the child. It may 
cause him to withdraw and become quite unco-operative. De- 
privation of love and opportunity to experience love may make 
the child unresponsive to friendliness on the part of others; in 
the younger child it may cause temper tantrums. Deprived of 
opportunities to express love, the child readily lapses into a state 
of unhappiness, characterized by frequent anxieties. 


Emotions play a major role in a child’s life: they add color and 
pleasure to his daily tasks; they are a rich source of motivation. 
Where opportunity for approved expression is lacking, emotional 
outbursts may result. It is important to realize that emotional 
outbursts always have a cause. Scolding a child, reprimanding 
him for his emotional outbursts, threatening him if this happens 
again—in general suggesting, if not ordering the repression of 
emotions—is not usually the best way of handling the emotionally 
disturbed child. Instead we should become acquainted with the 
cause and seek to assist the child in redirecting his feelings into 
acceptable forms of expression. 


Emotional development is the result of maturation and learn- 
ing. We do not develop emotional maturity automatically. 
Maturing emotions require gratification if optimum health is to 
result. Mature forms of emotional expression are learned. They 
result from a child’s actual experience in the home, with his 
companions, in school; these experiences determine the pattern 
of emotional expression that become characteristic of the child. 
If the child has satisfactory home relationships, it is easy for him 
to develop satisfactory relationships with others; if not, it is dif- 
ficult for him to spread his affection. If experiences within the 
child’s home threaten his self-esteem and self-confidence, they 
predispose him to be easily frightened and thus prepare the way 
for increased emotionality. Children learn emotional reactions 
largely by way of imitation, for emotions are very contagious; 
they spread from person to person. If you have one boy in your 
class who is very angry at you, it is only a short time and all his 
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friends are angry at you even though you have not offended them 
directly. If a teacher comes to class angry in the morning, before 
the end of the day the whole class is under tension and the 
children go home irritated and disagreeable. On the contrary, 
if a teacher is a well-balanced person and possesses a great calm, 
she has a quieting and satisfying effect on the class even to the 
extent of calming the upset child. 


DIFFERENCE IN EMOTIONS OF CHILD AND ADULT 


It is important for adults to understand that there is a real 
difference between the emotions of an adult and the emotions 
of a child. Without this understanding, it will be difficult to 
develop that sympathetic attitude which children detect so 
readily in an adult. We thunder what we feel, regardless of 
what we say. Too frequently we become exasperated at the 
frequent emotional outbursts of children because we view their 
emotions through the eyes of an adult—not with an appreciation 
of what is happening within the child. Emotions in children are 
more frequent, more intense and more brief than those found 
in an adult. A child lacks the developed habits of repression 
which adult society demands. Consequently a child bursts forth 
with his emotion and thus clears his system. An adult, on the 
contrary, represses the emotion and consequently develops a 
mood of anger or gloom which may hang on for days. 


Emotional tension in children shows up in restlessness, fidget- 
ing, daydreaming, frequently running to the bathroom and a 
series of nervous mannerisms or tics such as nail biting, thumb- 
sucking, squinting, speech defects, lack of appetite, babyish 
behavior, crying easily, stubbornness and hysterical outbursts. 
While it is true that boys generally show more symptoms of 
emotionality, it is the girls who suffer more from a greater variety 
of fears, feelings of jealousy and attacks of worry. 


CAUSES OF EMOTIONAL TENSION 


What causes emotional tensions in children? Parents are often 
to blame. Children with emotional tensions are most frequently 
found where parents neglect their children, where they are 
away at work a large part of the day, where parents are over- 
anxious about their children, constantly talking about their 
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child’s ailments or behavior; where parents “spoonfeed” their 
children, make babies of them, help them too much, spoil them. 
Neglected children are more frequently found to be anti-social 
and aggressive; overprotected children, on the other hand, show 
more nervous symptoms. 

The child of the perfectionistic mother—overambitious and 
constantly aiming at a level above the child’s potentialities—is 
especially subject to emotionality. The oldest child frequently 
suffers more from emotional problems than children born later. 
It is unwise for the parent to make unfavorable comparisons 
among children—comparing a younger child with an older and 
brighter brother or sister, or even with a neighbor child who has 
obtained a more favorable rating. Where parents’ expectations 
go beyond the child’s potentialities, the child is likely to develop 
a sense of failure. This leads to emotional tension, to feelings of 
inadequacy, which cause the child to lose self-confidence— 
ending with his refusal to try his best at any and all tasks. 


IDENTIFYING THE CHILD IN NEED OF HELP 


Many emotional problems arise from social situations in which 
the child tries to conform to accepted standards and traditions. 
No child is born with this inborn conformity. It is here that the 
teacher and parent can be of great help. We must be on the 
lookout for the “unwanted” child, for the child who is last chosen 
on a team, for the child who is frequently found standing alone, 
who is always on the fringe of a social group. A teacher should 
sometimes play the role of detective in discovering who these 
children are who most need her help. She may ask her class to 
write on such topics as “If I were going to go on a boatride, these 
are the classmates I would take with me,” “If I were going to the 
circus, I would ask... . to go along,” “If I were to take an airplane 
trip ...,” “If I were to take a walk in the woods... .” A 
perusal of what is written will help in identifying the unpopular 
and unwanted child. 

Every child wants to be in the group. He may say he wants 
to be alone, but deep down he really craves to be in and of the 
group. It is unwise, of course, to let the child know that you 
recognize his lack of acceptance by the group. 

It is unwise to try to force him into the group—rather, ways 
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and means must be found of cleverly arranging circumstances so 
that he is gradually pulled into the group. For example, you 
might throw together the popular with the unwanted child. You 
might seat them next to each other. Ask them to work together on 
a project. Arrange to have the two of them do some work in the 
class or around the school after class. Being thus thrown to- 
gether, they will grow on each other and the popular child will 
tend to pull the “lonely” child into the group. 


WHAT EMOTIONAL PROBLEM CHILDREN NEED FROM TEACHERS 


If we teachers are to function effectively in dealing with these 
children who suffer from varying degrees of emotionality, we 
must realize that emotional and mental ills are just as real as 
are such physical ills as a weak heart, malfunctioning liver or 
kidneys, a nervous stomach, shortsightedness, defective hearing, 
or anemia. Mental-emotional ills should be treated with the same 
realism as physical ills. They should not be regarded as some- 
thing to be hushed up or spoken of in a tone of shamefulness. 

With this premise I would say that first the teacher must be 
friendly with children. Of course, this is true for all children. 
She must love children. She must want to do all she possibly can 
for these chidren who are in a particular need of her friendliness, 
her love, her help. She must be determined that she will do all 
she possibly can to help these children become well-adjusted, 
balanced, mature, confident little persons. The teacher’s attitude 
toward these children is what matters most for they sense the 
teacher’s attitude. The saying that we thunder what we are 
regardless of what we say is particularly true in our dealing with 
these children. 

Secondly, we must believe that children want to do the right 
thing. We must believe with Father Flanagan that there is no 
such thing as a bad boy—that there are no really bad children 
at all; that they would rather be good if they could. We must 
believe that there is always a reason if children cause trouble; 
that something has happened to them somewhere along the way 
to make them act as they do. 


Thirdly, we must be willing to treat each child as an individual, 
must be willing to listen to him, to find time for personal con- 
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versations and chats. And when we talk to him, we must talk 
to him as a person; we must not just talk to the air behind his 
head. We must be willing to take time out to watch him at play, 
to visit him in his home, to get acquainted with his parents and 
the kind of work his father and mother do. We must get to 
know him as a human being. Patience and willingness to take 
time is an important element here. If it took six years to build 
up these problems, we must not expect to eliminate them in six 
days or six weeks—or possibly even in six monhs. 

In summary then, children with emotional problems need from 
us: (1) friendliness; (2) freedom for their feelings to come out 
of themselves; (3) opportunity to get in with their group; (4) 
opportunity to learn, to give of themselves, to succeed in the 
tasks with which they are confronted. 


TIPS ON PROMOTING HEALTHY EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Here are some tips which may be helpful. As teachers you 
have been trained in how to be good disciplinarians, how to teach 
reading and arithmetic, how to test and grade and promote. 
It may be well for us to recall how we can be successful in our 
attempts at being real friends to these children who need our 
friendship most. Children with emotional problems need people 
who like them, who are friendly to them. Consequently, it is our 
obligation to provide this friendliness in the friendly atmosphere 
of a friendly classroom. Friendliness acts like a tonic on them. 
It gives them strength, warmth, energy, courage, security. It 
gives them a reason for being good and for trying to do what is 
right. It acts like an immunization; it wards off germs and ills; 
it inoculates against the pressures and pulls, the worries, uncer- 
tainties and trials that bother these children. 


A further cue: don’t be stiff and formal; smile, and speak to 
children individually when they come into the room, Call them 
by first names, even by their nicknames. This gives them status 
and a feeling of importance. Bend down when you talk to them. 
Let them look into your eyes and see your face. And sometimes 
sit down beside them; loosen up. Have you ever thought what 
it would be like if you had to talk to your principal if he stood 
on eight-foot stilts? But this is the point of view that confronts 
the child. Consequently, don’t be “stand-offish.” Occasionally 
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pat them on the back. Put an arm around a shoulder—young 
children get much encouragement from such physical contact. 

Another tip: be generous with personal remarks; be on the 
lookout for something personal that you can say to each child— 
perhaps he has a new sweater, a new pencil, a new pair of shoes, 
a new blouse; compliment him upon it and do so in an individual 
way. It is not necessary to make such remarks from the front 
of the class—perhaps better if it’s done sort of confidentially face 
to face. 

Another cue: don’t be shocked too easily by children’s mistakes. 
Don’t always be on the lookout for opportunities to correct the 
child and improve him. Friends know the art of overlooking. 
Don’t hear every grammatical error—or for that matter, every 
word that might be slightly out of order. If you do, he'll freeze 
up when he’s near you. 

Personalize your classroom so that it exudes warmth. Don’t 
work in a boxcar. Put color and life into the classroom—a picture 
here, an earthen jug there, a copper kettle over there. Let 
children bring plants and add their paintings; but don’t do 
everything yourself. Don’t make all the decisions as to what your 
classroom should look like. Let the children share in this res- 
ponsibility so that they feel it is their room. Let them help 
decorate it. Let them decide how it should be decorated. Let 
them bring things from their own homes which they think are 
nice. Have them personalize their class with such names as 
“The Chiefs,” “The Pioneers,” The Tigers!” 

Do you catch yourself frequently shouting “Quiet!” at your 
class? In a friendly classroom, people talk. The aim is to help 
bring these children out of themselves. You want to develop 
initiative, confidence, a sense of responsibility, enthusiasm, co- 
operation, warmth. If you succeed in doing this, they will be 
bubbling over with ideas and they will want to share them with 
others. They will want to talk with each other. Of course, this 
does not mean that there is no place for rules and order. But 
there must be a permissive atmosphere in the classroom. Let 
them sit next to their friends if they want to. And let them 
exchange places from time to time when they like. Why should 
there be a rule which says “Change places only every six weeks”? 
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When you detect the children in your class who need you most 
—they probably will be the ones whom you are inclined to leave 
alone—figure out how you can assign them special errands. 
Strike up a personal relationship with these children. Take 
each one for little chat and a walk. Get him or her to do some- 
thing special. Help them in perfecting some skill; perhaps it 
is spinning a top or working a yo-yo, batting a ball or dressing 
a doll. Help them with it, so they can show others and thus gain 
confidence in themselves. 


In short, be the friend the child needs. Supply the friendship 
needed for his healthy emotional development. To do this, of 
course, the teacher must be a happy, emotionally mature, well- 
adjusted person himself. 


The United States and Ireland recently signed a student 
exchange agreement. 


A new Catholic student center, costing over $100,000, is 
being constructed at McNeese State College, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 


The New Hampshire Senate last month approved a bill 
repealing a $5 annual State corporation fee collected from 
churches and other nonprofit organizations. 


Beginning next fall, a course in American history or 
American government will be prescribed for all students 
in the liberal arts program at Marquette University. 


Dr. John C. H. Wu, a professor of law at Seton Hall 
University, has been appointed a judge of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


Fordham University will honor New York City Board of 
Education Secretary Morris Warschauer with a plaque to 
be erected in its projected midtown center. 


By 1960, the Population Reference Bureau, Washington, 
D.C., estimates, elementary schools will have to take in 
110 pupils for every 100 attending today. 


Very Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., president of Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, has been named by Ohio’s Gover- 
nor C. William O’Neill to a special twelve-man commis- 
sion to study the State’s needs in higher education. 





POPE GREGORY THE GREAT: 
SAVIOUR OR SCORNER OF 
CLASSICAL TRADITION? 


By Sister M. Fleurette Kurran, O.S.F.* 


ISTORIANS HAVE GIVEN various interpretations to 

Pope Gregory’s attitude toward the ancient classical tradi- 
tion. In this article the writer acquaints the reader with the 
views of the historians and attempts to ascertain Gregory’s at- 
titude from his voluminous correspondence which comprises 
the Registrum Litterarum. It consists of 848 letters, classified in 
fourteen books, one for each year of his pontificate. 


As an aid in understanding Pope Gregory’s attitude toward 
education in general and toward pagan education in particular, 
it is necessary to acquaint the reader with a few pertinent facts 
regarding Pope Gregory’s background and education. Gregory, 
the son of Sylvia and Senator Gordianus, was born probably 
about the year 540 in Rome. Although authorities disagree on 
the exact date of his birth, they all agree that Gregory was the 
offspring of an ancient senatorial family, renowned alike for its 
nobility and its piety.2_ His mother and two aunts, Ameliana and 
Tharsilla, are listed in the Acta Sanctorum.*,+ It would be 
natural to expect that the boy would be influenced by the spiri- 
tuality of his home. 

His parents were capable of providing the best formal educa- 
tion that could be obtained in the mid-sixth century, yet the 


* Sister M. Fleurette Kurran, O.S.F., M.A., is a Latin instructor on the 
summer school staff of Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. This 
article is based on her unpublished Master’s dissertation entitled, “General 
Attitude of Pope Gregory the Great (540-604) toward Pagan Education, 
Studies, and Learning as Expressed in His Letters,” which was completed 
at Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

1Gregorius Magnus I, “Epistolarum Libri XIV,” Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus Patrum Latinorum, ed J.P. Migne, LXXVII (1849). 

2 Homes Dudden, Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought 
(London: Longmans, Green Co., 1905), I, p. 4. 

8 Acta Sanctorum (Paris: Victor Palme, 1887), III, p. 658. 


4 Ibid., I, p. 287- 
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turbulent times prevented them from carrying out their plans 
until the boy reached his fifteenth year. 

A survey of the status of education during this period shows 
that Gregory could not have received a first-rate education. The 
best the University of Rome had to offer was an elementary 
course in grammar and in rhetoric and a superior course in law. 
The students were given some acquaintance with the classical 
masterpieces but the legalistic mind of the Roman people was 
probably responsible for the emphasis on law and for the lack 
of concern regarding the decline of the liberal arts in general.® 


The science of this period may be described graphically by 
a single sentence quoted from the works of Cassiodorus: “It 
[scientific knowledge] is a curious medley of serious arguments 
and mere fancies, of quotations from pagan authors and the 
Bible, of strange etymologies used as authorities for supposed 
facts and from figurative expressions of Scripture misunderstood, 
of old mythological stories and moral and spiritual reflections.”® 

No evidence is given that Gregory studied geometry, astro- 
nomy, or higher mathematics, but there is reason to believe that 
he had some training in elementary mathematics, painting, and 
music. It would seem doubtful that he had any formal training 
in philosophy since Dudden reports that it was not included in 
the curriculum of the University of Rome at that time.’ Gregory, 
however, did hold a great admiration for the doctrines of St. 
Augustine. This influence is discernible in his works. To know 
Gregory is to know Augustine in the world of thought. 


In theology Gregory studied Ambrose, Jerome, and possibly 
Cyprian. However, due to his professed ignorance of Hebrew 
and Greek, the entire Eastern theology was probably closed to 
him. Gregory is included among the four Latin Doctors of the 
Western Church, but he was more of a moralist than a theologian. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LIBERAL ARTS 


The collection of Gregory’s immense correspondence by means 
of which his ever watchful eye observed activities throughout 


5 Abbot Snow, St. Gregory the Great: His Work and His Spirit 
(London: John Hodges, 1892), p. 19. 


6 Dudden, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
7 [bid., p. 76. 8 Gregorius, op. cit., Bk. xi, ep. 54, col. 1171. 
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the Christian world portrays an active interest both in spiritual 
and temporal affairs. It is in these letters that expressions of his 
attitude toward the liberal arts are revealed. 

The famous letter to Desiderius,* Bishop of Vienne, who was 
lecturing grammar and reading profane literature to young men 
of his cathedral town and the letter to his most intimate friend, 
Leander,® the saintly archbishop of Seville, who had requested 
Gregory to compose his Commentaries on Job have led critics to 
state that the Pope was an opponent of the liberal arts. 

The interpretations given to these two letters are as varied 
as the writers themselves. To Dudden the tone of the letter to 
Desiderius implied that Gregory considered it highly improper 
to preach God in the cathedral and to recite trivial and degrading 
poetry in the classroom.'° Mann suggests that the letter itself 
did not precisely state what Desiderius had been doing.4! He 
quotes John of Salisbury who maintains that according to the 
Gloss on the Canon Law the wrong does not lie in the studying 
of profane literature but in giving lectures in ecclesia on the pro- 
fane poets and substituting the same pro lectione Evangelica. 
Mann feels that the Pope considered any time devoted to profane 
literature as wasted because of the consequent neglect of pastoral 
duties. He would look upon the Pope’s censure as necessary be- 
cause of the sad state of the Church in Gaul at that time. 
Howorth, although very unfavorable in his comments regarding 
the tenor of the Pope’s letter to Desiderius, looked upon the 
teaching of the so-called “grammar” as unbecoming a bishop 
and as wholly absurd.'* Maitland believes that the Pope did 
not condemn grammar itself, but rather had reference to pagan 
poetry which is the essence of the ars grammatica." 

Schantz, an authentic German historian, comments on the 
letters to Desiderius and Leander jointly..* He mitigates the 


® Gregorius, op. cit., Bk. iv, ep. 49, cols. 778-779. 

10 Dudden, op. cit., p. 290. 

11 Horace K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages 
(London: K. Paul, French, Trubner Co., Ltd., 1902), I, Part I, p. 235. 

12 Henry Howorth, Saint Gregory the Great (London: John Murray, 
1912), p. 178. 

13 Samuel R. Maitland, The Dark Ages (London: Rivington Co.), p. 208. 
Footnote on “grammar” as taken from Gregory’s letter to Suechdetien 

14 Martin Schantz, Geschichte Der Romischen Literatur Bis Zum Gesetze- 

swerk des Kaisers Justinian (Miinchen:: C.H. Bech’sche Verlagsbuch- 

oe Oscar Beck, 1920), Vierter Teil, VIII, p. 620. 
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severe condemnation of the Pope and mellows the acuity of the 
Pope’s words in the light of the supreme importance of the 
writer’s intention which is primarily to emphasize the importance 
of teaching truth and not just the niceties of style. 


That Gregory possessed the skill to rise to artistic heights of 
style is evidenced in some of his other letters, particularly those 
addressed to royal courts. His repudiation of all elegancies of 
expression, as evidenced in his letter to Leander, was a definite 
way of emphasizing that all preachers and teachers of revealed 
Truth were to be more concerned about what they have to say 
than the manner in which they set forth the doctrine of salvation. 
Truth has no need of excessive dialectic and rhetoric to make it 
solid and forceful. The Vicar of Christ wanted the gospels and 
sermons to be within the intellectual grasp of all, whether they 
were learned or not. He admits that he is not very careful in 
the avoidance of barbarisms or inaccurate use of prepositions 
because he deemed it unworthy that the Sacred Word be fettered 
by the rules of Donatus. However, Gregory’s style does not 
manifest the grammatical disorder which he humbly attributes 
to his works. Although somewhat affected by prevailing bar- 
barisms, he expresses his meaning clearly and correctly. 


Although Gregory condemned false rhetoric which concen- 
trates solely on embellishments of style and false grammarians 
who were perverting the youth by being exponents of purely 
pagan culture, there is no indication that he condemned the 
whole aggregate of the liberal arts. On the basis of the two 
letters referred to, critics have laid the foundation for accusing 
the Pontiff of being an enemy to the light of learning. However, 
the charge has been discredited. Gregory the Great, who wrote 
more than any other Pope in early history and whose works have 
survived to the edification of the Church and of all readers, can 
not justly be branded with the stigma of obscurantism. Then, 
too, the papal biographer has given posterity a good picture 
of the classical refinement of the Papal Palace during Gregory’s 
pontificate when he recorded: “At that time, Wisdom, as it were, 
visibly built herself a Temple in Rome, and with the seven 
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arts, as if by so many columns of precious stone, she supported 
the vestibule of the Apostolic See.” 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD GREEK 


The seed of antipathy toward all things that savored of Greek 
influence had been growing steadily in Gregory’s life..* This 
adverse attitude was aggravated by the evils in the East that 
were carried over into the West.1*7 Gregory saw no sense in 
increasing the troubles of the times through Greek innovations. 
In seevral instances in his letters he revealed his mistrust of 
Greek translations,®, 1%, 2° 

Although Gregory claimed to be ignorant of the Greek langu- 
age, he must have had some acquaintance with it since he spent 
six years among the Greek courtiers. It would seem that Sandys 
shares this view when he mentions that notwithstanding his 
ignorance of Greek, the Pope entered into a controversy with 
the Patriarch of the East.?* Schantz takes the view that Gregory 
was so deeply imbued with the love of monastic life that he saw 
no need for the distracting culture of the Greek literature.2? 
The writer feels that Gregory’s profound interest in the promo- 
tion of Scripture study for everyone obliterated all else. His 
letters show that he carried on a continuous crusade for the 
attainment of Scriptural knowledge by clergy and laity, lettered 
and unlettered, rich and poor, and young and old. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD PAGAN CLASSICS 


It is difficult to find indications in Pope Gregory’s letters that 
he had any acquaintance with the classical authors. In the entire 
Registrum Litterarum there is only one epistle in which the Vicar 
of Christ quotes directly from a pagan author. This letter is 


15 Joannes Diaconus, “Sancti Gregorii Magni Vita,” Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus Patrum Latinorum, ed. J.P. Migne, LXXV (1849), Bk. ii, col. 
92. 

16 Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, 553-600 (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1895), V, pp. 295-296. 

17 Schantz, op. cit. 

18 Gregorius, op. cit., Bk. ix, ep. 29, col. 967. 

19 Tbid., Bk. vii, ep. 30, cols. 886-887. 

20 Ibid., Bk. vi, ep. 14, cols. 806-807. 

21 John Edwin Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship from the 
Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1903), p. 432. 

22 Schantz, op. cit. 
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addressed to Venantius, a recalcitrant monk, to whom the Pontiff 
directed an earnest appeal for him to repent.?* In his quotation 
in this letter Pope Gregory refrained from using the name of the 
author, lest he arouse further interest in the works of Seneca. 


The papal biographer, however, makes clear the Pope’s attitude 
regarding the reading of pagan literature when he states that the 
Pope forbade all bishops to read pagan literature.2* Gregory’s 
attitude in this respect is sharply contrasted with that of St. 
Basil who encouraged the educated of his diocese to select from 
pagan writings the precepts and examples calculated to elevate 
the mind and prepare it for Christian teachings. Gregory's 
definitely unfavorable attitude was imperative for the era of his 
pontificate. The demoralizing influence of heathen philosophy 
acquired through the classics had caused divers evils within the 
Church so the Pontiff was forced to legislate to safeguard the 
youth, the clergy, and the Church as a whole. Had Basil lived 
in Rome in the age of Gregory, and in his capacity as Pope, he 
would, no doubt, have taken a similar stand. It seems highly 
probable that Gregory shared the conviction with Basil that 
classical learning holds a definite place in the attainment of a 
full education. Their expressed attitudes, it is true, are definitely 
opposite, but both attitudes are obvious reactions to time, place, 
circumstances, and people concerned. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD CLASSICAL TRADITION 


Although the Roman Pontiff made no use of classical models, 
their influence can be detected in his style. The language of 
the epistles is dignified, impressive, generally grammatically cor- 
rect, and clearly stated without any conscious effort to cultivate 
elegance of diction. 


However, all the manifestations of a cultured mind and a 
sterling character could not protect Pope Gregory from the 
calumnies of those who pronounced him a sworn enemy of the 
ancient classical tradition. In consequence of his repudiation 


23 Gregorius, op. cit., Bk. i, ep. 34, cols. 486-489. 
24 Johannes Diaconus, op. cit., Bk. iii, col. 343. 


25 Roy J. Deferrari and Martin R.P. McGuire, Saint Basil: The Letters, 
The Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1984), IV, Praef. n., p. 365. 
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of classical literature, which was interpreted literally, Gregory 
came to be regarded as an obscurantist. He was accused of 
using drastic measures to suppress the reading of pagan lit- 
erature. It is true that Gregory did show disfavor toward such 
reading but there is no evidence that he made any attempts to 
destroy the works of pagan authors. Dudden demonstrates the 
absurdity of such a charge when he states: 
And even had he possessed the wish to do so, he would 
scarcely have had the power. The libraries were not the 
property of the Pope, but of the Emperor, and we cannot 
believe that the latter would have sanctioned such de- 
struction. Moreover, had Gregory really distinguished 
himself by such an act of vandalism, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that even so unblushing a panegyrist as John the 
Deacon could have held him up to admiration as a 
patron of the humanities. It appears, therefore, that the 
libellous tradition became current some time after the 
ninth century, but, whether early or late, it is almost 
certainly without foundation.”® 

A later tradition adds that the Roman Pope showed special 
animosity against the works of Cicero and Livy. Because Gregory 
mistrusted the theories of pagan philosophers and found it neces- 
sary to warn his people against their teachings, Schantz was 
prompted to make the following indictment: “Therefore is the 
memory of human education deadened and no poet or prose 
writer sounds in writing again.”*7 It was true that the life had 
gone out of Italian poetry, but this cannot be attributed to the 
Latin Pope. The circumstances of the age were not favorable 
to the production of verse. After the barbarian inroads, how 
could one individual be blamed for the decadence of Latin lite- 
rature? 

Pope Gregory did influence the course of European education 
and culture, but not in the sense that his critics have pointed 
out. By keeping Rome free from barbarian rule during his entire 
pontificate, he not only preserved the remains of the ancient 
classical tradition, but also prevented Rome, the greater part of 
Italy, and even much of Europe itself, from intellectual decay by 
slowly and patiently building up a new society nourished intel- 


26 Dudden, op. cit., p. 291. 
27 Schantz, op. cit. 
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lectually with what remained of antiquity until such time as a 
new Christian culture would emerge. Stebbing aptly expressed 
the role Gregory played when he stated. “He was more than 
pontifex or bridgemaker—he was a kind of living bridge him- 
self, spanning the interval between the classical Rome that was 
past and gone and that medieval Christendom yet to come, 
which he leaned forward to grasp through the ages.”28 


CONCLUSION 


The varied interpretations, accusations, and refutations made 
by historians regarding Pope Gregory’s attitude toward pagan 
literature and culture have been brought forth as an integral 
part of this research. It would seem that historians and com- 
mentators are the creators of the attitude toward all things pagan 
attributed to Gregory by posterity since his personal letters, 
which constitute the writer’s primary source of information, in- 
dicate no absolute stand in the matter. His general attitude 
toward pagan literature, studies, and learning as revealed in his 
letters was adverse only when faith and morals were sacrificed 
for the attainment of pure intellectualism. As shepherd of 
souls he could not conscientiously give first place to studies 
which would have no power to satisfy the spiritual hunger of 
his flock. Repeatedly he exhorted them to read the Scriptures. 

Pope Gregory was truly a Christian educator. He can justly 
be called the “Saviour of the Ancient Classical Tradition” be- 
cause it was due to him that the barbarians were withheld from 
destroying all that remained of the ancient culture of Rome. 


Of the 38,000 students at New York University, some 
9,500 are Catholic. 


Library school graduates, without experience, averaged 
$3,900 to $4,200 in 1956. Chief librarians in major cities 
receive as much as $17,000; salaries in libraries main- 
tained by industry go as high as $25,000. 

28 George Stebbing, The Story of the Catholic Church (London: Sands 
Co., 1915), p. 168. 





WHAT TO WEAR TO SCHOOLWORK 


By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U.* 


a | AM AMAZED at the way American girls constantly preen 
themselves in class,” is the criticism of Susan Renie of 
South Africa, one of the thirty-three different foreign nation 
students who are presently spending several months in our 
country and attending various American high schools. 

One of the many attractive features which fascinated some 
four thousand principals at the 1957 annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last February was the forum discussion of these 
vivacious and attractive foreign teenagers in which they were 
urged to state frankly their impressions of classroom procedures 
and student behavior in United States high school classrooms. 
They complied naively. 


DRESS AND DESIGN 


Among many surprising observations they made, there were 
animated remarks concerning their reaction to the emphasis and 
time given by American high school students to clothes. Susan 
of South Africa continued her comment, “I’ve seen them spend 
hours and hours of valuable time, deciding what they'll wear 
the next day. After all, the main purpose of going to school is 
to learn—not to compete with one another as in a beauty contest.” 

Loquacious Norbert Scholz of West Germany, eager to have 
his say on the subject of dress, leaped to the microphone to state 
the thoughts evoked in him through the dress problem that he 
also noted in American schools. “For the past six years we have 
coeducation in Germany. But I hope our German girls do not 
come to class like some American girls do—with sweaters three 
sizes too small!” 

Next came Young-Koo Lee from a Jesuit high school in Korea 


® Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is principal of Saint Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland. 
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who told us seriously, “When I say my night prayers I say, Lord, 
deliver me from these American girls!” 


Apropos of the clothing and social aspect of our high schools, 
Catherine Ziyad of France, who certainly knew how to express 
herself in English, and was eager to do so, pertly exclaimed, 
“I've met lots of American girls whose main purpose in going 
to high school is to meet boys, so they can get an engagement 
ring as soon as possible.” 

Back again came our South African student who offered this 
suggestion as a solution to the clothes and preening problem 
in America. She very thoughtfully stated: 

I have always been told that in a democracy there 
should be no discrimination, Yet in America, students 
who can afford to wear expensive clothes to school make 
less fortunate students feel inferior. This is particular- 
ly true among American girls, who think clothes are so 
important. In our schools in South Africa, everyone 
dresses alike. We have school uniforms. Uniforms 
eliminate this clothes discrimination. 

Yes, Susan, from our observation we find that school uniforms 
take care of many problems in schools. 


DRESS AND DEMOCRACY 


Principals and teachers agree, to a great extent, that the time 
has come to do something about students’ apparel. Many teach- 
ers are in agreement that uniforms are educationally desirable, 
eliminating as they decidedly do, much classroom distraction. 
For where uniforms are worn there is no competition among 
students as to the variety and quality of clothes; the students 
need not be distracted by worrying about their lack of a 
wardrobe, what they are wearing today, what they will wear 
tomorrow, what others are wearing today or what they will 
wear tomorrow. 

In other words their attention is directed from clothing to the 
serious matter of study, to the reason why they are in school, 
to what they can accomplish there, and to what they can do 
about their personalities. In uniforms students think less of 
their clothing and their classmates’ clothing. They forget the 
economic status of their fellow students which is a very desir- 
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able matter because this factor of financial standing of others 
plays a greater part in adolescent life than at any other time of 
life. A desirable and democratic outcome of the wearing of 
uniforms consists also in this that it gives all boys and girls an 
equal chance in scholastic and social opportunities in a school. 


DRESS AND DEPORTMENT 


Many school administrators and teachers believe that un- 
seemly school clothes have a great effect not only on learning 
in school but also on juvenile delinquency. R. B. Norman of 
Amarillo, Texas, commented, “You can’t put a kid into a monkey 
suit like one of these blue jeans outfits and expect him to make 
any record for himself.” 


Mr. Joseph Manch, associate superintendent in Buffalo, New 
York, schools substantiated Mr. Norman’s statement in these 
words, “The way in which boys and girls dress is frequently re- 
flected in their behavior.” Mr. Manch described recommenda- 
tions which were posted in homerooms in fourteen Buffalo 
schools: “.. . for boys, ties, sweaters or jackets, clean polished 
shoes; for girls, suits, jumpers, and conservative dress—all 
fitting appropriately and modestly.” Nevertheless, there will 
always be non-conformists among our students who will not 
follow suggestions but who will need a direct school mandate 
requiring and demanding school uniforms. 

Where school uniforms are obligatory, teachers have noted 
various fine results. Just as surely as the khaki suit identifies a 
member of the army, so a school uniform signalizes a student 
as one belonging to a particular school. As a result, a high stan- 
dard of behavior is exacted of a student in uniform for she be- 
comes by her very dress a responsible member of her school. A 
valuable esprit de corps or school spirit is likewise concomitant 
with the wearing of uniforms. The uniform helps to create the 
common spirit of enthusiasm and devotion and jealous regard 
for the honor of the school which it represents. Thus uniforms 
promote and encourage the solidarity of the school. 


DRESS AND DOLLARS 


Parents as a group are in favor of school uniforms because of 
their convenience and economy. In addition to being attractive 
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and stylish, uniforms are usually durable and washable. For 
parents shopping time is saved, there is no quick change of 
style; uniforms eliminate for parents the annoying cry, “What 
shall I wear today?” or “Mary Jones wears a different dress 
every day, why can’t IP” Above all, in schools where girls wear 
uniforms, parents have the comforting knowledge that their 
child is as well dressed as any other girl. 

Despite the fact that some students grumble about wearing 
uniforms, they all benefit from them in many ways. For all of 
them the uniform is comfortable and also utilitarian by reason 
of the fact that it is especially designed for school activities. That 
undesirable quality, snobbishness, has a smaller chance of 
showing itself on the part of those students who might by 
reason of their high economic status dress better than others. 
Thus these students are freed from the shackles of superiority 
which might hold them aloof from the group; the poor are 
likewise relieved from the fetters of inferiority—the uniform is 
a safeguard and their clothes are on a par with those of others. 
And as for attractiveness, there is nothing which makes a girl 
appear quite so sweetly girlish and fresh as a clean and well- 
made, well-kept uniform. 


DRESS AND DISTINCTION 


There is a certain distinction that a uniformed school carries 
with it. These uniforms, by reason of their modesty, neatness, and 
refinement reflect in a fashion the moral and spiritual values that 
motivate a school. As a matter of fact, so distinctly attractive 
is a neatly uniformed group that many administrators ask their 
students to don their uniforms even for state occasions such as 
parades, choral entertainments, church and social functions. 


What about the boys in our schools? Few schools demand 
a set uniform for boys except military academies and schools of 
such a nature, but it is becoming universally required by schools 
that boys come to school dressed in a gentlemanly fashion. To 
be sure, this eliminates faded jeans and dungarees, sweat shirts 
and loose shirt tails. Along with clothes improvement many 
teachers find behavior improvement. 








THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


An ANALYSIS OF THE RECONSTRUCTIONISM OF THEODORE BRAMELD 
by Sister Maris Stella Kilpatrick, O.P., M.A. 


This study examines the basic tenets of Brameld’s Recon- 
structionism and evaluates them in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples. His system is a development of Progressivism which at- 
tempts to supply the need for specific ends and means. As the 
final end of education he proposes social self-realization and as 
the means to that end, social consensus. 


The results of the study indicate that the Reconstructionism 
of Professor Brameld fails to contribute anything of value to the 
advancement of philosophy of education. In his proposal of 
social self-realization as an end, he envisions the welfare of the 
comunity over the good of the individual; in his proposal of 
social consensus, he denies the objectivity of truth and turns the 
educative process over to state-controlled schools, thus minimiz- 
ing the roles of the family and the Church. 


Major CHANGES IN THE Pusiic ScHooL SysTEM OF TEXAS AS 
EFFECTED BY THE GiLMER-AIKIN Brits by Sister Marie Anthony 
Hunter, $.S.M.N., M.A. 


This study was undertaken in order to present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the reorganization of the public school system of 
the state of Texas as effected by the Senate Bills 11, 116, and 117, 
commonly known as the Gilmer-Aikin Bills, enacted by the 
regular session of the Fifty-first Legislature in the year 1949. 


This study shows that this legislation is in accord with ac- 
cepted recommendations for public school administration and 
forward thinking in public school finance. 





* Microfilms of M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the inter- 
library loan department of The Catholic University of America; information 
on costs will be sent on request. 
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SEcoNnDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS OF THE NoRTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
oF CoLLEGEs AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND OF THE NoRTH- 
WESTERN States by Reverend Francis P. Rushman, M.A. 

This dissertation is an investigation of current standards for 
the accrediting of Catholic high schools in the Northwest As- 
sociation and in the seven states comprising this northwestern 
territory. 

Data were gathered through personal correspondence with the 
president of the Northwest Association of Colleges and Se- 
condary Schools and with the seven state superintendents of 
public instruction, through the use of a questionnaire which was 
filled in by the various departments of education, and through a 
study of the official handbook of the accrediting agency. 

Results show that during the past eighteen years only moderate 
changes have taken place in the status of Catholic education in 
the northwestern region of the United States. 


DEVOTED TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN AMONG CaTHOLic Hicu ScHOOL 

Stupents by Reverend Joseph Thistle, C.J.M., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to 
which Catholic high school students understand and practice de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The method used to get data was the case study. Twenty-four 
high school students, sixteen from Catholic high schools and 
eight from public high schools were included in the study. 

The investigator concluded that the depth of faith, the vi- 
tality and the sincerity of religion and the Marian devotion in 
the parents’ lives seemed to leave their unmistakable imprint 
upon the child, just as the lack of faith, the absence of vitality 
and sincerity of religion and the Marian devotion appeared to 
result in the same attitude and vacuum in the child. The school 
seemed to play a secondary role in this respect but its influence 
was definitely noted in individual cases. 


A Survey BY QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW OF HicH SCHOOL 
SENIORS ON THE CONCEPT OF THE CHILD IN THEIR MARRIAGES by 
Reverend James V. O'Neill, O.S.F.S., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the attitude of 
young Catholics toward the primary blessing of marriage, the 
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child. Data were obtained from 1,963 students by questionnaire 
and 164 students were personally interviewed. 

The findings disclosed the fact that the students in general 
wanted a large-sized family, but to most of them three to four 
children constituted a large-sized family. Boys in general were 
more content with a smaller-sized family than the girls. 

The writer concluded that the virtue of faith should be stressed 
more by the priest in the pulpit and the teacher in the class- 
room, not only to combat the fear of economic insecurity and 
rank materialism, but to bring about a deeper appreciation of 
the spiritual beauty of chaste wedlock and of children. 


A FotLow-up Stupy oF THE GRADUATES AND Drop-Outs oF ST. 
Francis DE SALEs AcapeMy, 1941-1951 by Mabel Patricia 
Goins, M.A. 

This study aimed to obtain information concerning the occupa- 
tional adjustment made by former students of St. Francis de Sales 
Academy, Rock Castle, Virginia and to obtain from these 
students suggestions concerfing changes in the curriculum. 

Findings revealed that there was a need for some type of vo- 
cational training and preparation for family life in addition to 
the established academic training. A business course was also 
suggested. The need for an organized guidance program was 
indicated. 

A Srupy or THE Extent TO WuHicH SOPHOMORE AND SENIOR 
StupENts IN EicHr CatTHoLtic ScHOOLS IN MISSISSPPI 
AvaiL THEMSELVES OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES TEACHERS ARE 
Wuunc To Give by Sister Mary Helen Battaglia, R.S.M., M.A. 
The purpose of this study was to discover to what extent the 

students of the eight Catholic high schools in Mississippi were 

availing themselves of the guidance services in the schools. 

Questionnaires were personally administered by the investigator 

to students and teachers. 

The data revealed that the program in general was good but 
that there were some weak spots. There seemed to be a need 
of a greater co-ordination of the homeroom program with the 
counseling program. The students felt that they needed more 
guidance in part-time employment, sex, and personal problems. 











HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Ultrasonics, a million-dollar bell tower, ten Latin Americar 
librarians, budding barristers beating Yale, educators proclaim- 
ing the birth of a new campus club, all made headlines for 
The Catholic University of America last month. Coinciding with 
all this, fortunately, was the announcement that the University 
will inaugurate a heart disease nursing program in the fall. 

Believed to be the only nun investigating scientific phenom- 
ena under U.S. Army auspicies, Sister Mary Howard, S.N.D., has 
just completed some research as part of a contract awarded the 
University by the U.S. Army Office of Ordinance Research. After 
receiving her doctorate in physics this June, Sister will join the 
faculty of Notre Dame College in Cleveland. Catholic University 
is one of the pioneers in the field of ultrasonics. Much of today’s 
research in this field is based upon a fundamental paper written 
by Dr. Karl F. Herzfeld, head of the Physics Department, and 
Dr. Francis O. Rice, head of the Chemistry Department. Dr. Rice 
was recently given the Hillebrand Award of the American 
Chemical Society’s Washington Section. 


The Knights of Columbus announced that they will donate a 
million dollars for the erection of the bell tower of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. Standing 316 feet high, 
second only to the Washington Monument it will add new 
splendor to the campus already enhanced by the magnificence 
of the National Shrine. 


In co-operation with the United States Information Agency, 
the University’s Department of Library Science began, on April 
1, an eight-week program of concentrated training for ten selec- 
ted librarians from binational centers in Latin America. Follow- 
ing the intensive course, the visitors are to be taken on a two- 
week observation tour of American libraries. The first general 
conference of representatives from thirty-three American-spon- 
sored binational schools in Latin America was held in Washing- 
ton last month. The centers engage in a variety of cultural activ- 
ities and are administered by a board of directors composed of 
nationals and Americans resident in the areas. 
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A team of law students from the University beat its counter- 
part from Yale University in a simulated trial at the seventh 
annual Inter-Law School Appellate Court Competition, held in 
the courtroom of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals. The con- 
test was sponsored by the University’s School of Law. 


Students and faculty members of the Department of Educa- 
tion named their new association The Father Thomas E. Shields 
Education Society. Father Shields, a pioneer in Catholic educa- 
tion, who died in 1921, had been a member of the Department. 
He was also the founder of the Catholic Sisters College and of 
The Catholic Educational Review. 

The heart disease nursing program is being financed by a 
grant of $96,000 from the National Heart Institute of the National 
Institutes of Health. The program will lead to the degree of 
master of science in nursing. Because of its specialized nature, 
it will be limited to about ten students each year. 


On the staff of the University’s college workshop on “Coun- 
seling and Testing” (June 14 to June 25) will be representatives 
from ten colleges and universities and three nationally-known 
counseling and testing service agencies. Educational Testing 
Service is sending two speakers, while there will be one each 
from The Psychological Corporation and the Veterans Adminisra- 
tion. The field of college counseling and testing is regarded as 
one of the weakest phases of college administration, but in recent 
years some very reliable techniques have been initiated in this 
area. It is the intention of the workshop directors to present and 
analyze this development. 


The Ford Foundation gave Catholic colleges and universities 
a total of $27,310,000 as shares in three grants paid between 
October 1, 1955, and September 30, 1956, which totaled, for all 
American colleges and universities, $132,700,000. One hundred 
sixty Catholic colleges and universities, including the Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico, received $21,670,000 of the 
$105,628,000 given as payment against endowment grants. 
Sixteen Catholic institutions sharing in the Foundation’s accom- 
plishment grants, which totaled $24,592,000, received $3,140,000. 
Five Catholic medical schools got $2,500,000 out of the 
$21,750,000 which the Foundation gave to American medical 
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schools, These figures were gathered from the Foundation’s 
Annual Report for 1956, which was released last month. 

The Foundation announced in March that it is making the 
final grant in its $90,000,000 program to strengthen instruction 
in the forty-five private medical schools in the United States. 
Checks for this final grant, totaling $68,250,000 will be mailed 
out this month. With the addition of the College of Medicine 
and Dentistry of Seton Hall University to the five Catholic 
medical schools aided by the initial grant, six Catholic schools 
will share $6,300,000 of the final grant. Total grants to various 
medical schools range from $600,000 to $3,600,000. Highest 
total grant to a Catholic school is to Georgetown University, 
which will have received $2,000,000. 


Two-thirds of all Latin American students in the United 
States attend non-sectarian colleges; 11 per cent of Latin Amer- 
ican students in the United States attend Protestant denomina- 
tional colleges; only 15 per cent of Latin American students in 
the United States are in Catholic institutions, according to a re- 
port released last month by the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Of these students in Catholic institutions, 38 per 
cent are in colleges for women; 20 per cent, in colleges for men, 
and 42 per cent, in coeducational colleges. 

Of 8,474 Latin American students in the United States, 1,554 
are graduate students, as compared to 12,078 graduate students 
out of a total of 28,020 foreign students in the United States. 
In selecting fields of study, Latin American students in the 
United States differ from other foreign students in that they 
prefer engineering and business administration to the social 
sciences and the physical and natural sciences. 

Most Latin American students in the United States come from 
the small countries of Central America and from Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Haiti. Relatively few students come to 
the United States from the southern and central countries of 
South America. 

Of the fifty United States colleges ranking highest as to num- 
bers of Latin American students, only five are Catholic insti- 
tutions. Of scholarships offered to Latin American students 
in the United States, only 2 per cent of these are available in 
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Catholic institutions. The majority of students from Central 
America and the Caribbean are self-supporting. Most of the 
scholarship assistance for Latin American students in the United 
States comes from the U.S. Government. Of nine hundred 
students from Colombia studying in the United States, in 1956, 
sponsored by U.S. Government scholarships, only three are in 
Catholic schools. Only half as many students from Brazil enroll 
in U.S. Catholic as in U.S. Protestant colleges. And 95 per cent 
of Brazil’s secondary education is sponsored by the Catholic 
Church. 


Four Fulbright scholarships were awarded Catholic college 
graduates last month, and one fellowship was awarded a Cath- 
olic college faculty member. Rev. Zachary O’Friel, O.F.M., a 
physicist and head of St. Bonaventure University’s School of 
Arts and Sciences, was awarded a fellowship for a year’s study 
in Italy. Two students of Loyola University, Chicago, were 
awarded scholarships, one for study at the University, of Man- 
chester, England, and the other for study at Louvain University, 
Belgium. Scholarships awarded to two seniors at St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, bring to eight the number of Fulbright awards 
won by St. Peter’s students since 1953, when a special Graduate 
Scholarship Department was initiated there to encourage further 
study after graduation. 

Other awards to Catholic college student and faculty per- 
sonnel announced last month include: 5 out of 117 Nuclear 
Energy Technology Awards, granted by the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies; 1 Buenos Aires Convention award, to Rev. 
Frank Grolling, S. J., of West Baden College, for a year’s study 
of anthropology in Guatemala; a Fulbright grant for eight weeks 
of study in France to Sister Mary Edmund, O.S.B., of the staff 
of Bayley-Ellard High School, Madison, New Jersey; and eight 
fellowships for graduate study at the University of Cincinnati to 
students in the Physics Department of Villa Madonna College, 
Covington, Kentucky. 


Fifty-one granddaughters, five of them religious, of Trin- 
ity graduates are enrolled among the 513 students at Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. This bespeaks a lasting loyalty of the 
family to the school. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


New religious vocations in 1956 from schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia numbered 578. This total is 23 less than 
the 601 vocations reported in the Archdiocese in 1955. Forty-four 
of the 1956 vocations came from institutions of college or univ- 
ersity level. Three colleges for men had nine vocations each, 
and three women’s colleges had five each. There were 241 voca- 
tions to either the priesthood or the brotherhood from high 
schools, Northeast Catholic High School, taught by the Oblates 
of St. Francis de Sales, led in male vocations with 36. West 
Catholic High School, taught by the Christian Brothers, was 
second with 33. 


The highest individual school total was at Little Flower High 
School, a school for girls taught by religious of several com- 
munities, where there were 64 vocations. Three other high 
schools for girls, West, Hallahan, and St. Hubert, had 55, 44, and 
20 vocations respectively. 


A new series of tests which is now in its final tryout may 
eventually change the whole complexion of the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s admissions testing program, reports Edu- 
cational Testing Service in the March issue of ETS Develop- 
ments. Know as the Tests of Developed Ability, they put 
greater emphasis on measuring the student's depth of understand- 
ing and his ability to apply a knowledge of principles to the 
solution of problems, and less emphasis on measuring his knowl- 
edge of specific details, than most achievement tests do. They 
represent an attempt to meet the need for a series of tests that 
would not impose any serious restrictions on the subject matter 
content of secondary school curricula, yet would at the same 
time indicate clearly enough the kinds of intellectual abilities 
the Board considered important for the college preparatory stu- 
dent so that the schools would have certain guideposts by which 
they could orient their instructional programs. The kinds of 
developed abilities with which the new tests deal are, almost 
by definition, the kind that can be developed under a variety 
of instructional patterns. 
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Work on the new tests has now been going on for five years. 
They were administered in May, 1956, to 3,000 seniors in 42 
high schools throughout the country, and in September to 5,000 
freshmen in 11 colleges. The data are now being analyzed in 
many ways to determine how the tests can best contribute to 
the Board’s program. ETS says that it is too early to say whether 
these tests will actually be adopted for use in the admissions 
testing program. 

Recently, speaking at the thirty-first annual conference of the 
Secondary Education Board in New York, Dr. Millicent C. 
McIntosh, president of Barnard College, criticized current Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board tests as being so broad in scope 
that students without knowledge in particular subjects can pass 
them. It is the result of the mechanical nature of the tests and 
their wide application, she maintained. “It is possible,” she 
said, “to get into college now without ever having read a com- 
plete book. Many students can get by merely by reading 
digests, brochures and other samplings of the original.” 


The Carnegie Corporation is sponsoring an extensive and 
what should be a highly significant study of the nation’s se- 
condary schools. Heading the study is Dr. James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University. In an interview reported 
in The New York Times (March 24, 1957, p. E9), Dr. Conant 
said that greatest emphasis in the two-year study will be placed 
on these two educational facets: the “comprehensive” high school 
and the education of talented youth. The comprehensive high 
school is a school attended by all the boys and girls in a com- 
munity regardless of their academic or vocational bent, Dr. 
Conant explained. This type of school will provide academic, 
commercial, technical, vocational or general education under 
one roof. Asked whether he thought that all students should 
take the same subjects, so that there might develop a common 
cultural heritage, Dr. Conant, who will be remembered for his 
statements on “divisiveness,” answered that he did not think so. 
He would insist however, that certain basic subjects cut across 
all fields. These he listed as history or citizenship, English and 
literature, and the ability to read intelligently. 
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Abolish the junior high schools, demanded the High School 
Teachers Association of New York City last month. The As- 
sociation called for a return to the old system of eight years of 
elementary school and four years of high school., Though there 
seems to be a bit of local educational politics behind the As- 
sociation’s action, the reasons advanced for its position are in- 
teresting. It is charged that the junior high school necessitates 
a double adjustment on the part of adolescents, first to the junior 
high school and later to the senior high school. Very often, it is 
maintained, when students reach the senior high school, it takes 
them almost a year to adjust to a more exacting achievement 
level. New York City school officials reacted unfavorably to the 
proposal. In March, a bill to abolish junior high schools in New 
York was killed in the State Assembly. 


Ten new traveling science teachers for the 1957-58 school 
year were selected last month by the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The ten are the finalists 
chosen from 287 applicants to participate in the second Oak 
Ridge Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture Program, spon- 
sored jointly by the National Science Foundation and the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. After three months of special train- 
ing in Oak Ridge, the ten newly appointed teachers will journey 
about the country visiting high schools and presenting lecture- 
demonstrations before hundreds of science classes during the 
school year. The seven traveling teachers who inaugurated this 
unique program in 1956-57 are now touring the country and will 
return to Oak Ridge at the end of May to make a detailed report 
and evaluation of the program. There are no Catholic high 
school teachers among this year’s or next year’s traveling teach- 
ers. 


To stimulate competence in science and mathematics _teach- 
ing, Manhattan College will inaugurate a new training program 
next fall. Juniors enrolled in pure science will be abe to major 
in a combination of studies in science, mathematics, and edu- 
cation, enabling them to qualify as high school teachers, Un- 
der the direction of the college’s education department, the 
new major will include 83 credits of the total 143 credits re- 
quired in the bachelor of science program. 














ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Personality patterns of retarded readers differ from those of 
the general run of children exhibiting behavior problems in 
that the former resolve their conflicts by resistant, negativistic 
action. They do not tend to become disorganized by the aggres- 
sions of others as many problem children do. These conclusions 
were reached by Dr. George Spache of the University of Florida 
after an intensive study of 174 pupils who functioned on a read- 
ing level at least one year below their grade placements or were 
two years retarded in grades above the third. 


A summary of the comparisons between the retarded readers 
and the normative groups revealed that the handicapped readers 
are, as a group, inclined to be more aggressive and defensive 
than other children, less self-insightful, and are relatively poor 
in knowing how to handle situations of conflict with adults. They 
also tend to manifest a passive, but defensive, attitude or nega- 
tivism toward authority figures. Their total adjustment to adults 
is decidedly poorer and unlike that of children of their age 
groups. On the other hand, their relationships with other 
children are impaired slightly by aggression, intolerance, and 
defensiveness which make them inept in finding constructive or 
peace-making solutions for their conflicts. 


A significant, positive relationship seems to exist between the 
vocabulary size of third-graders and the formal education of 
their mothers, according to a report presented in Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1956 published by Indiana University. Though the in- 
vestigation was limited to 131 third-grade boys and girls from 
seven third-grade classes in Richmond, Virginia, and 69 mothers, 
some of the conclusions derived therefrom are noteworthy. 
The range in the vocabulary size of the pupils extended from 
126 to 22,321 words with a median of 7,000 words, whereas the 
mothers revealed a vocabulary ranging from 5,802 to 49,692 
words with a median of 29,625 words. This difference is signi- 
ficant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. However, there was 
some overlap between the vocabulary size of the mother and 
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pupils since 21 mothers made vocabulary scores within the 
pupils’ range. As was to be expected, pupils with more favorable 
home-environment experiences possessed significantly larger re- 
cognition vocabularies than did pupils whose home-environ- 
mental experiences were limited. 


Pupils responses to questions about the classroom can yield in- 
formation not only about pupils’ feelings for the teacher but al- 
so about what actually happens in the classroom, as long as the 
questions are properly constructed and can be checked against 
an independent measure of halo, or over-all liking or disliking of 
the teacher. 

A recent study undertaken by D. M. Medley and A. A. Klein of 
the College of the City of New York has proovided evidence for 
this deduction. These co-workers constructed a forty-seven-item 
inventory and administered it to the classes of 49 elementary 
school teachers. Eight of the items called for the expression of 
pupils’ feelings about the class or the teacher; these items were 
intended to measure general liking or dislike for the teacher. The 
remaining items excluded feeling responses and were divided 
into three behavior scales. A statistical analysis of the responses 
from the inventory indicated that the Halo and the Disorder 
Scales were reliable measures of different things and that the 
other two scales tested a third vague function, but with a low 
reliability. The Disorder Scale was found to correlate significant- 
ly with the amount of disorderly behavior recorded in the class- 
rooms by trained observers. 

The information that can be derived from the use of this in- 
ventory should prove extremely beneficial to teachers, super- 
visors, and principals who have traditionally had to rely upon 
ratings or short-term observations which are notoriously unre- 
liable and frequently biased. Pupils, after all, know more about 
their teachers’ performance and about their classrooms than can 
occasional visitors who may observe unrepresentative behavior. 
And the fact that this device makes it possible to determine how 
much of a pupil’s response is determined by his feelings for the 
teacher eliminates what has hitherto been the chief drawback of 
pupil-questioning approaches to teacher evaluation. 
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School popularity survey disclosed the fact that over 80 per 
cent of 1,682 elementary school pupils are enthusiastic about 
school. The investigation, conducted by the Emotional Stability 
Committee of the Metropolitan School Study Council of New 
York, was concerned with children’s responsés to two queries: 
“Do you like school?” and “What do you like or dislike about 
school?” 


The first question drew an unreserved “Yes” from the above- 
mentioned per cent. In answer to the second interrogation, the 
boys and girls stated that the five things they like most about 
school, in order of preference, are: (1) academic subjects, (3) 
meeting and being with people, (3) long-range benefits such as 
better opportunities made possible by education, (4) trips and 
excursions, and (5) sports and games. Homework was most 
frequently mentioned as a reason for disliking school. Next in 
order were complaints about physical facilities—double sessions, 
overcrowded classes, and lack of special accommodations. Char- 
acteristics of teachers—‘too strict,” “too hard,” or “boring”—were 
a third complaint. 


Each of four well-known variations of educational programs 
for the gifted has been proclaimed to be the superior plan. Ac- 
celeration and early school admission, segregation or homoge- 
neous grouping, enrichment through partial segregation, and 
enrichment within the regular classroom—these have all been 
considered as approriate adaptations for mentally advanced 
children. Generally speaking, each school is sold on its own 
particular plan and has evidence to show that is has brought 
results. At present however, there is no objective proof that 
one variation is better than another or that the individual child 
might not have done equally well under some other form of 
program. 

In order to gain further information about the relative super- 
iority of one plan over the other, the Evanston (Illinois) public 
elementary school system has inaugurated a program in which 
the four types of organization are being studied under scientifi- 
cally controlled conditions for a period of years. 

The study is restricted to a single grade level, the fourth 
grade, for the present. This grade was chosen because it is at 
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this level that the curriculum begins to broaden out to include 
more interests and more subjects and where, ordinarilly, the rudi- 
ments of the tools of learning have been acquired. This grade 
has the additional advantage of giving a period of five years 
for follow-up purposes before these children enter high school. 
Intellectually speaking, the experiment is not being limited to 
the upper 2 or 3 per cent of the population, but will extend 
downward to include those who are in the top 20 per cent in 
intelligence in the Evanston schools and who are, therefore, only 
moderately gifted in some cases. 


How real are friendships of typical children with gifted 
children in a program of partial segregation? Dr. Hedwig Pregler 
of Colfax School, Pittsburgh, contends that in a program of 
partial segregation, gifted children have an opportunity to 
develop and maintain friendships with typical children in their 
regular classes as well as to receive the challenge and stimula- 
tion which comes from working with their intellectual peers in 
special classes. In this arrangement, gifted children with IQ’s 
of 130 and above spend 50 per cent of their school day in a re- 
gular class with typical children carrying on art, music, physical 
education and other cultural activities, while the remainder of 
the day spent in workshop rooms with other gifted children 
engaged in individual or group enrichment projects as well as in 
academic learning. 

Dr. Pegler’s premise about friendships between gifted and 
typical children was subjected to study by Horace Mann of the 
College for Teachers, State University of New York, Buffalo. 
Results of the sociometric responses made by the participants 
indicated that there was a significant difference between the 
acceptance and rejection of the gifted by typical children, with 
whom they shared a common homeroom, and the acceptance and 
rejection of gifted children by their gifted peers. 

One might say, therefore, that while the workshop (the room 
in which the gifted children worked together ) helped to develop 
and reinforce friendships in-and-out-of-school, the regular class 
which provides a place where gifted and typical children mingle 
and which is the really unique contribution of the Colfax Plan, 
did not actually produce relationships significant enough to be 
classified as friendships. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A request for Congressional action before Easter on the bill 
reported out early in April by the General Education subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives backing a $2,000,000,000, 
five-year program of Federal aid to public school construction, 
made by twenty-four national organizations favoring Federal 
aid, was turned down by a vote of 15 to 10 by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, which put off further discussion of 
the issue until the first week of May. 


Current proposals being advanced in favor of Federal aid 
were challenged for the third time within a month by Archbishop 
John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., of Philadelphia, in an editorial appear- 
ing in the April 5 issue of The Catholic Standard and Times, 
official weekly of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. Deploring 
“the jungle of guesswork” surrounding the Federal aid contro- 
versy and the “indifference to arithmetic manifested by the 
educational leaders of our country,” His Excellency charges 
that the taxpayers of the whole United States are being asked to 
finance a school construction program which disproportionately 
favors five states. 

Arguing for consideration of the ability of individual states 
to handle their own enrollment difficulties, the Archbishop says: 
“Forty-three states and the District of Columbia have announced 
construction plans for this year that will take care of at least 
80 per cent of their total present needs, including the replace- 
ment of obsolete buildings. Five states are below that minimum 
(which would envision meeting all needs within less than four 
years).” He shows that one-fourth of all the classrooms said 
to be needed (159,000) are accounted for in these five states. 

“In brief,” the Archbishop states, “sponsorship of the propo- 
sal for Federal aid to school construction includes a plea for 
the taxpayers of the whole United States to finance the replace- 
ment of 89 per cent of the school plant of the State of Arkansas, 
83 per cent of Alabama’s, 37 per cent of Kentucky’s and Miss- 
issippi’s, and 34 per cent of South Carolina’s.” These five states, 
which report a shortage of 39,710 classrooms are now building 
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only 3,298. In the other forty-three states, the picture is this: 
“8 states reporting a shortage of 17,380 rooms report 24,785 now 
building; 20 states reporting a shortage of 47,389 rooms report 
28,462 now building; and 15 states reporting a shortage of 
39,772 rooms report 11,701 now building.” 


“One way to produce the phenomenon [of millions in enroll- 
ment in excess of room capacity, claimed by the U.S. Office of 
Education ],” His Excellency shows, “is to reduce the capacity of 
the schoolrooms by the stroke of a pen—and in many cases the 
school superintendent is in a position to do this... . If the 
official capacity [of the 1,038,000 rooms in use this year] was 
30 pupils per room last year and is only 28 this year, you will 
have an‘attendance this year 2,076,000 in excess of official 
capacity.”, 

To show how excess in teacher load may be revealed, the 
Archbishop quotes from Circular No. 490 of the U.S. Office of 
Education} ““ . . . the number of teachers increased propor- 
tionately dene than the number of pupils last year, resulting in 
a reduction in the over-all teacher-pupil ratio from 26.9 to 
26.3.’” He adds: “Applying a bit of simple arithmetic to this 
revelation, we find that reduction of six-tenths of a point in the 
ratio could add 600,000 pupils to the so-called ‘excess load.” 

Against an assertion in the report of the White House Con- 
ference on Education that “‘for about 18 years, from 1930 to 
1948, hardly any schools were constructed,” the Archbishop 
argues that “we have the testimony of the chief specialist in 
education on the staff of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, Charles A. Quattlebaum, that during 
those years (1930-48) the Federal Government through various 
agencies, built approximately 18,000 new schools all over the 
country, and ‘enlarged, improved or modernized’ an additional 
51,000 schools.” 

In view of the contradictions and inaccuracies in the argu- 
ments advanced in the present controversy by the proponents 
of Federal aid legislation, upon which his three editorials have 
thrown light, it is no wonder Archbishop O’Hara concludes this 
third analysis with the words: “Confusion reigns.” There is no 
wonder either why the twenty-four organizations which favor 
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such legislation wanted the General Education subcommittee’s 
bill rushed to the floor of the House before Easter. 

Last month, for the second time within the month, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, expressed its opposition to 
Federal aid to education and reiterated the stand that responsibi- 
lity for schools should remain on the levels of government closest 
to the people. Russell S. Bock, chairman of the chamber’s 
Federal affairs committee, said: “Local school districts and 
the states which have the greatest problem of school housing are 
meeting their own needs, even though it takes their resources.” 
He maintained that for every dollar of Federal aid granted to 
California, the Federal Government would collect approximately 
$2.07 from California. 

In Human Events ( April 6, 1957), in an article on the propos- 
ed national budget, Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, questions 
the Federal aid to education proposal: “Why .. . should the 
Federal Government embark upon the $2 billion local school con- 
struction program and the health insurance program proposed 
in the Budget now pending? This will open up a Pandora’s box 
of Federal spending.” 

For the other side, NEA News (March 29, 1957) presents a 

set of figures designed to show conditions of class size in the 
schools. According to these figures, which represent class sizes 
in town and city elementary schools enrolling 11 1/2 million 
children, 1 1/2 million (14 per cent) are in classes of 25 or fewer; 
3 1/2 million (29 per cent) are in classes of 26-30; 4 million (35 
per cent) are in classes of 31-35; 2 million (17 per cent) are in 
classes of 36-40; and 1/2 million (5 percent) are in classes of 
41 or more. 
About 4,875,200 students are now enrolled in all the educ- 
ational institutions sponsored by the Catholic Church in this 
country, according to 1956-57 enrollment estimates released by 
NCWC Department of Education last month. This is an increase 
of 698,527 since the 1953-54 school year. It is estimated that 
3,785,000 of the students are in the elementary schools, 750,000 
in the high schools, 310,000 in the colleges and universities, 
12,000 in the major and 18,200 in the minor seminaries. 
There are some 89,000 teachers in about 9,700 elementary 
schools, and some 35,000 teachers in 2,350 high schools. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CANONICAL Provisions FOR UNIVERSITIES AND CoLLecEs by the 
Rev. Alexander F. Sokolich. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1956. Pp. x + 180. 


The author follows the familiar schema of the Canon Law 
studies of The Catholic University of America, and what he 
assays he does well. The study of any single area of the law 
necessarily limits the scope of a work, however, and although 
such a study is useful, its very exactness and involvement with 
intricacies militate against its becoming a “popular” reference. 
A case in point is the author’s devoting ten pages to the extension 
of the word pueri. Unfortunately, too, the arrangement of sub- 
ject matter causes the reader to find himself continually going 
back chronologically. 

It is too bad the scope of this work could not have been 
broadened. The reader finds himself searching for so much that 
needs saying and isn’t there. Among the “lacks” might be men- 
tioned: a definition of the Catholic college; something about 
how a college comes to be subject to the Code, touching the 
admittedly vague law on ecclesiastical moral persons; a state- 
ment about which institutions are subject to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities; the problem of coedu- 
cation, increasingly common in America and a very real problem 
for Catholic women’s colleges, despite the words of Pope Pius XI 
deploring promiscuity in the training of the two sexes and calling 
for separation in all schools. 

Beginning with the various changes in the meaning of the 
word “university,” the author discusses the evolution of schools 
from the twelfth century, and the origin of some world-famed 
universities. He gives a history of education since the Reforma- 
tion, showing the disastrous effects of it, and is brief and to the 
point, which is the necessity of legislation by the Church. A very 
brief sketch of the history of American higher education which 
follows points up the emergence of dangerous philosophies which 
have caused the Church real concern since the nineteenth 
century. 
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Well stated are the circumstances leading up to ecclesiastical 
legislation from the sixteenth century, regarding attendance at 
non-Catholic colleges. The many Instructions, etc., culminating 
in the law of the Code, and the “veritable charter of Christian 
education” of Pope Pius XI are truly revealing and challenging 
to today’s Catholic college administrators. The many proposals 
of Pope Pius XII comprise the basis for an admirable statement 
of aims for a twentieth-century Catholic college. 

Significant, and possibly disturbing, is the convincing array of 
arguments supporting the author’s contention that it is the duty 
of our colleges to teach Catholic doctrine even to the non-Cath- 
olic student. The author does admirably here, and of course 
he must contend that the not infrequent practice of either 
teaching courses in natural law to the non-Catholic or permitting 
him substitute or elective courses instead of Catholic theology 
is to be condemned. 

This book should prove to be a valuable stimulus and reference 
for the Catholic college administrator. It is to be hoped that 
some of the things the author did not treat of will be supplied by 
a new work, 

DaniEL W. Ecan, T.O.R. 
The College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 


CoMMUNICATION—HANDLING IpEas ErrecriveLy by Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. Pp. x + 361. $4.50. 
Many colleges now offer freshman courses in communication 

instead of traditional first-year English. For awhile, the swing 

therein was radically away from grammatical and other stylistic 
points. This volume achieves a middle ground, with chapters 
devoted to letter-writing skills, formal grammar, and the like. 

Still, an uneasy truce between two viewpoints runs through it, 

strengthening the reviewer in his belief that communication 

training should supplement freshman English rather than sub- 
stituting for it. 

The truce is between objectivist and relativist viewpoints, and 
is perhaps due to the involvement of three authors. The book 
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may be called Aristotelian in these points: (1) The position is 
taken that abstract words are meaningful (p. 98). A chart 
of degrees of abstraction (p. 97), while not a replica of the 
Scholastic treatment of the subject, follows it closely. (2) The 
practice of defining terms, long out of fashion because it tends 
to introduce clarity, is defended. The definition of definition 
is precisely Aristotelian (pp. 142-143). (8) It is stated that much 
fuzzy thinking is due to failure to adhere to rules of syllogistic 
reasoning (p. 168). 


On the other hand, the book has a nominalist-subjectivist 
orientation in these points: (1) A list of the dangers inherent in 
group dynamics (p. 224) excludes the biggest one: “truth” by 
consensus. Indeed, the idea that the truth of any situation is 
whatever a group agrees upon is tacitly encouraged. (2) A 
theoretical chapter on language implies that we can think be- 
cause we have language, whereas the truth is more nearly 
vice-versa. Still, it is encouraging to see a stress on the difference 
between human and infra-human “thinking.” The authors seem 
to borrow from the general semanticists a tendency to confuse 
words and ideas. They think of meaning as something that 
“evolves” at some point, its differences from sensation being 
quantitative (p. 92). (3) One gets the impression that, when 
reading on controversial matters, the thing to do is read all 
sides and believe as you please. 


The grammatical sections are quite good, and the art of 
speaking clearly is defended to a degree that John Dewey (who 
is quoted four times) would have found unpalatable. The 
reviewer believes that this book would be useful in Catholic 
communications courses, if the three theoretical weaknesses 
cited above were pointed out to students. For this former 
student and former and present friend of Dr. Roy Ivan Johnson, 
it is good to see his lyrical spirit soaring in print. 


Rosert B. NorDBERG 
Depatment of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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ScHoo, HeattH AND Hearty Epucation by C. E. Turner, C. 
Morley Sellery, and S. L. Smith. 3d ed. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1957. Pp. 466. $4.00. 


In 1885 Kansas City, Missouri, appointed the first director of 
physical education. Even with the advent of such an office 
in the school systems little progress was made in physical edu- 
cation or in school health programs before 1920. Since that year 
developments in health education in the schools have been rapid 
and numerous. Significant courses of study began to appear and 
new and modern textbooks came on the market. The modern 
program of health education has put emphasis on healthful 
living and at the same time supplied the health facts which 
are needed. Today complete health programs are provided in 
many schools and continued progress is the prospect. 


Health has been defined as “that complete fitness of body, 
soundness of mind and wholesomeness of emotions, which make 
possible the highest quality of effective living and of service.” 
There is no doubt that health is one of the most valuable pos- 
sessions of an individual or a nation. With this fact in mind the 
authors of this book have combined their knowledge and ex- 
perience to present a complete picture of the ideal health 
program in the school. 

This book includes every aspect of the health program in well- 
organized, easy-to-read chapters. The School Health Team 
forms one chapter with emphasis on the specific functions and 
duties of the classroom teacher, the school administrator, the 
school physician, the school nurse as well as the physical edu- 
cator and the school custodian. Common departures from 
health in children are indicated with easy to recognize symptoms 
of the ordinary defects present in school age children. Valuable 
hints are offered concerning the physical examination in the 
school and the need for the parents’ presence in the case of young 
children. One comforting aspect of this medical examination is 
the authors’ insistence on a careful time-consuming examination. 
For those who have watched the mass production assembly line 
system of examinations prevalent in so many schools this will 
be a welcome departure from the ordinary. One of the most 
valuable sections of this book treats of methods of teaching 
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health in the various grades and a listing of suggested instruc- 
tional aids which should prove a boon to teachers. Not the least 
of the book’s merits is the appendix on first aid treatment for 
school emergencies. In short, everything which has reference 
to the health program from the physicians and the children to 
the school building and the over-all program in the school system 
is treated adequately and well. 

The authors have fearlessly included a chapter on sex educ- 
ation in the school. This is still and perhaps always will be a 
controversial topic. There is no doubt that some aspects of sex 
may be treated in the classroom much the same as any other 
subject and even as a part of science or biology classes. But the 
Catholic educator must disagree with the insistence of the 
authors that sex instruction, in detail according to age, be given 
in the classroom to all the pupils. Here more than in any other 
field there is too much individual difference to make combined 
instruction practical or safe. 

Aside from this objection the book is valuable and a useful 
aid for teachers, administrators and those concerned with schools 
in any capacity. If the suggestions provided were followed in 
each school there is no doubt that the nation would have the 
treasure of health where it is most important—in its children. 


Joun F. Nevins 
Department of Religious Education 
The Catholic University of America 


c 
Music ACTIVITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL edited by Richard 
H. Werder. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1957. Pp. vii +- 125. $2.25. 


Certain compilations of workshop proceedings have a way of 
evoking the feeling, “How informative and practical! I wish 
I had attended!” Such a volume is this, the fourth in the series 
of proceedings of the music workshops conducted at The Cath- 
olic University of America. 

The book is divided into three parts: the presentation of the 
papers of the main speakers; summaries of the various seminars 
in classroom music, string training, boy choirs, instrumental 
teaching, teaching skills in training piano students, and liturgy; 
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and four appendices which include a sample final examination 
for eighth-grade music, some vocal exercises for a boy choir, 
a list of successful pieces for piano recitals, and the names of 
the workshop members. 

The keynote paper is that of Father Cletus Madsen, “Leading 
the Child to God in Music Teaching.” One could never convey 
in summary form the import and urgency of his message. The 
article must be read in toto. There is much of the fire of Father’s 
love for the liturgy, for music, for children, and for the teacher 
contained therein. 


Of the other papers, those written by Sister Mary Aubert 
Cafferty and by Mr. Theodore Marier are the most significant. 
Sister treats the subjects of individual differences, self-activity, 
creativity, psychological needs, music reading readiness, and 
motivation from the standpoint of classroom music teaching. 
She gives plausible reasons why classroom music is distasteful 
to “so many.” Mr. Marier, writing on the “Educational Value of 
Musical Disciplines,” points with disapproval at the type of 
music examination given in our schools today. “As a memory 
test it is fine, but it is not a music test except that in a general 
way it is connected with music history and/or writing.” Mr. 
Marier has submitted an oral test as an effort to measure more 
closely the effect of the music discipline in the classroom. Music 
teachers might well ponder his suggestion. 

The remaining papers are also interesting and stimulating and 
are representative of the wide scope of music activities in the 
elementary school. 

Sister M. Exotsz, O.S.F. 
The Catholic University of America. 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM by Gustave Thibon and others. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii + 163. 
$2.75. 


This book, a symposium, is based on a series of papers pre- 
sented to the Catholic center of French intellectuals by ten 
prominent scholars of our time, and the following question 
is presented: “Is freedom, today, a losing cause?” What is im- 
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mediately evident to an unbiased reader is that when we con- 
sider the notion of freedom what we find is Christianity. If 
this is true, then it is only by rediscovering the principles of 
Christianity that Westerns will find the necessary power for a 
new and creative advance in civilization. 

Gustave Thibon considers the idea of history and how the 
societies that are free have begun at the same time that Christi- 
anity, Western and apostolic, has expanded. This is due to the 
principle of cause and effect and not just a coincidental happen- 
ing. The Catholic Church has been an educator of true freedom 
in our society. 

India, observed by Father D’Souza and Olivier Lacombe, pos- 
sesses a type of metaphysical system. However, the real idea of 
freedom cannot be realized because this would be in conflict 
with the caste system. 

The religion of Islam, treated by Nadjm Oud-Dine Bammate 
and Luis Gardet, has reached a state of mysticism. This has 
been developed from the Koran which has imposed hard and 
fast laws on society, so that freedom has no means of flourishing. 

Robert Flaceliere discusses the religion of the Greeks from 
ancient times. He shows how the freedom of Christianity is 
original and has not been borrowed from the Greeks. To the 
Greeks, freedom was never a divine gift, but a conquest of the 
political, philosophical, or spiritual life. 

Finally, the Orthodox world, discussed for us by Father Yves 
Congar and Pierre Pascal, is seen as having a religion stemming 
from Byzantium and possessing the form of a dictatorship. It 
suppresses any idea of freedom since it holds to only one political 
truth. 

The conclusion to the question: “Is freedom, today, a losing 
cause?” is answered by Daniel-Rops. He states that “the crisis 
for freedom is therefore a dramatic one. For what is involved 
is nothing less than one of the very elements of man and his 
destiny, one of the essential prerogatives imparted to him by his 
Creator.” Man is trapped by two opposing forces; that of anar- 
chial freedom, and that of the collective will to power—com- 


munism. 
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He continues to say that a free world can be established if it 
is based on Christian tradition, and if it takes into consideration 
those natural communities in which people exercise this freedom. 

Man cannot live in a materialistic society which is not function- 
ing on moral principles. The moral principles we must attain 
and establish in the world come from the freedom won for us by 
Christ through His Incarnation, His Death, and His Resurrec- 
tion. 

RicHARD J. STRELECKY 
The Catholic University of America 
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